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Hound of the Baskervilles 


NEW SERIAL STARTED 
A Mystery Story Featuring Sherlock Holmes 





Making the Farm Home 
Up-to-Date 


A Page of Home. Betterment Ideas 





Validity of Poolers’ Contract—Editorial Comment 





Push a Button and Get a Light—Prof. K. J. T. Ekblaw 
A Hay Cooperative That Fatled—Herschel Jones 


Pointers on Fruit and Crops—By Various Farmers 
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You get the benefit of expert advice as to the best investment 
opportunities. 


It adds to your credit standing and prestige to draw your checks 
on a New York bank. 


Let us tell you how we can serve you. 
Resources over $30,000,000.00 


Members of Federal Reserve System and 
New York Clearing House Association | 


olumbia 
th Ave: a 
NEW YOR 


ESTABLISHED 1883 





HAVE A BANKING CONNECTION 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


Business Farmers will find many advantages in carrying a portion 
of their funds in a strong city bank. 
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@- THE FOUNDATION 
i= OF GOOD CROPS 
+ “As ye sow”—Solvay Pulverized Limestone—“so shall 
= ye reap”—bigger, better, more profitable crops. Solvay 
brings crops to quick, complete maturity 
by making soil sweet; releasing all plant- 
food to the growing crops. 
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Guaran- 
teed high test 95% carbonates— 
ground fine, furnace dried, easily 
spread. Crop improvement shows 
first harvest. 


Keep posted on lime and its use. 
Write for Booklet—sent FREE. 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO. 
500 Milton Ave. Syracuse, N. Y. 














COUNTY 
SALESMAN 
WANTED 


If you have a real desire to 
improve your health and 
your income we have a job 
that will make a big hit with 
you. 

We want a man who be- 
lieves in the good old Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, to act as 
our salesman in one or more 
counties of your state. 

If you have an auto or 
motor ¢ycle, you can easily 
earn $40.00 to $75.00 per 
week, Besides very liberal 
compensation, we make a 
generous allowance to cover 
your personal expenses. 

We now have about two 
dozen counties open in your 

tate, so that even though we 
should have a representative 
in your county, we can use 
your services provided you 
are an enthusiastic reader of 
the A. A. and fully appreciate 
the many ways in which 
A. A. is valuable to farmers. 

Write for details of our 
= aang A offer to county 
managers. In case this does 
not interest you, will you be 
good enough to hand it to 
some reliable man with farm 
experience who is looking for 
a job that will bring a splen- 
did income. 

Address Mr. Vonderlieth, 


American Agriculturist 
#1 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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Are Miners Digging 
Not many. Then why not > 
tect youmself. Get a Coal? 
ew Improved WITTE Kerosene Log 









Maple in's hours,*'~Falled 6b trese ln? hoses 
a 5 ‘. 
2 smooth.”’—"*Works fine.”’ 


work when not sawing. The 

new price, NOW, of this improved outfit is $79.50 
at carload freight added only 
$84.50 at Pittsburgh. Quick-change Tree Saw 
parts at cost, makes Log Saw a 
ia ban enatenod OY 

a 
Complete Het on request BD. i WITTE Pees. 
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Interest Bima 


FEDERAL FARM LOAN BONDS 


HESE bonds are secured by first mort- 

gages on improved farm property; farms 
are regularly inspected to see that security is 
maintained. They are also secured by the 
twelve Federal Land Banks with capital and 
reserves aggregating over $30, . Bonds 
can be had in the amount of $40, $100, $500, etc. 
Price—Par and accrued interest. 























CABBAGE WORMS Destroyed by Dust 
ing with HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT 


‘Bo weed for 35 years. SOLD BY ALL SEED DEALERS. 
For pamphlets worth having write B. HAMMOND, Beacon, New York 
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Financial Department of American Agriculturist 
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Land Bank Securities 


Investment securities which should 
be of special interest to farmers are 
the bonds of the Federal Land Banks 
and the Joint Stock Land Banks. Ob- 
ligations of both of these organiza- 
tions are high grade investments suit- 
able for the most conservative. It 
should be jnade clear at the start, 
however, that these bonds are not 
direct obligations of the United Stajes 
as a Liberty bond is. They are known 
as “instrumentalities” of the Unite 
States Government: For all practical 
purposes they are just as safe. The 
bamks operate under federal charters 
and government supervision and the 
Supreme Court has declared them to 
be a part of the banking system of 
the United States. Income from 
bonds of both the Federal Land Bank 
and Joint Stock Banks is exempt from 
all taxation by the federal, state, mu- 
nicipal and local government. In 
this respect they have the advantage 
over Liberty bonds except the first 
3%s which are equally tax exempt. 

A sharp distinction should be drawn 
between the two classes of securities. 
All the 12 Federal Land Banks are 
jointly and severally liable for prin- 
cipal and interest on bonds issued by 
any one bank. In the case of the 
Joint Stock banks there is no such 
joint liability. Each bank is respon- 
sible only for its own bonds. In both 
cases the security is first mortgages 
on farm property appraised accord- 
ing to definite standards. Federal 
Land Banks loan up to 50% of the 
value of the land plus 20% of the 
value of insurable permanent im- 
provements. No loan may exceed 
$10,000. Joint Stock Banks loan up 
to the same percentage of value and 
no loan may exceed 15% of the capi- 
tal of the bank or in any case $50,000. 

Both banks loan only for the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

(1) For the purchase of !and for 
agricultural uses. 

(2) For the purchase of equip- 
ment, fertilizers and live stock. 

(3) For buildings and improve- 
ments. 

(4) To liquidate indebtedness in- 
curred for agricultural purposes. 

Each Federal Land Bank may loan 
anywhere in its own district which 
generally comprises a number of ad- 
joining states but Joint Stock Banks 
may loan only in the state in which 
the bank is located and one specified 
adjacent state. 

There are 12 Federal Land Banks 
covering the entire United States. The 
one with hadquarters at Springfield, 
Mass., loans in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York and 
New Jersey. The one in Baltimore 


loans in Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia 
and District of Columbia. Up to the 


present time 27 Joint Stock Land 
Banks have been organized. These 
unlike the Federal Land Banks are 
organized primarily for the profit of 
their stockholders although their 
operations are rigidly supervised by 
the Federal Farm Loan Board. 


How Affairs Are Handled 

In the case of the Federal Land 
Bank applications for loans must be 
presented to a loan committee of 
three members of a National Farm 
Loan Association. These associations 
are organized by 10 or more farmers 
who are prospective borrowers of 
money. They must subscribe to stock 
of the association in amounts equal 
to 5% of their loan applications. The 
association subscribes for an equal 
number of shares in the: Federal Land 
Bank. When thé loans are retired 
the Federal Land Bank stock is paid 
off and similarly the individual stock 
in the association is paid off. Appli- 
cations for loans which are passed by 
the association loan committee are 
then submitted to the Federal Farm 
Loan Board's appraisers and title ex- 
aminers for approval. 

Without passing upon the merit of 
the plan as far as the advantage to 
the farmer borrower is concerned, it , 
can safely be asserted that the in- 





vestment in the bonds of either class 
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is amply protected. Perhaps th 
bonds of the Federal Land Bens 
grade a little higher than those of 
the Joint Stock Banks, © prog. 
perity of the latter obviously depends 
on the character of the farming dis. 
trict in which they loan. 

Bonds are available in denomina. 
tions of $40, $100, $500. $1 000, 
$5,000 and $10,000. The latest issue 
of Federal Land Bank bonds bearg 
the coupon rate of 444% and was of. 
fered at par. They were dated Ma 
1, 1922 and are due May 1, 1942 but 
are redeqmable 10 yedrs prior to Ma. 
turity. 





Reviewing His Bond List 


Financial Department: * Do i 
the following bonds safe investments 4 
which do you think best? Bell Telephone of 


Pennsylvania 7%, Chicago Uni i 
64%, Western Blectric & tosh 


Mfg. 1931 7 
Diamond Match G. F. deb. 19357349. Got 


Northern, general railway 7%, Pennsylvani 
railroad 19 ‘ 6%%, Western Union 1936 

All the bonds you name are high 
grade investments. As to which is 
most desirable for your purpose de. 
pends largely on whether or not you 
are willing to-take a callable security, 
Great Northern 7s and Pennsylvania 
6%s are not callable before maturity, 
The former yields about 6% and the 
latter about 5% at the market. Bel] 
Telephone of Pennsylvania 7’s are 
callable at 107% around which price 
they are now selling to yield about 
6%% current. Chicago Union Sta- 
tion 4£%s now selling at 112% are 
callable at 110 January 1, 1935, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing (not Western Electric, which is 
a different company) are callable May 
1, 1926 at 110. They are now selling 
about 107. Dianfond Match 7 %s are 
callable at 105, Nov. 1, 1923. They 
are now selling about 108. 

As far as security is concerned per- 
haps the Chicago Union Station and 
the Bell Telephone issues are the best. 
As far as attractive yield is concerned, 
the non-callable provision considered, 
the Great Northern 7s look the best. 
The security also in this case is strong 
enough for all reasonable require- 
ments. 


Do you think an investment in Amerl- 
can Gas Improvement Co. would be a good 
investment? Dawson Inc., 2 Rector St, 
New York City sre underwriters of the 
stock. In a letter received from Dawson 
Inc., the American Gas Improvement Co, 
has the a now to sell and buy the 
American Gas\ Improvement in Virginia, 
They claim to have two plants, one in 
Winchester, Va. and the other in Suffern, 
N. Y, and will soon install the. new process 
to manufatture the improved process of 
gas making.—{C. B. H., Ohio. 


It is our earnest advice that you 
have nothing to do with American Gas 
Improvement or any other promotion 
fathered by this house. It has not 
ihe slightest claim to an investment 
status, even © call it a speculation is 
too complimentary and in our opinion 
it would be a bad gamble. 





I am asking for facts about the Triple 
Airless Tire Company, Manorville, 
who are selling stock. Is it a reliable 
firm and would you advise buying stock? 
Is the company solid? There are 2 
of people buying stock around bere- 
[A. O., Pennsylvania. 

We do not know anything about 
Triple Airless Tire but it is our gues 
that people who buy stock in any such 
company are taking big chances. The 
tire business is intensely competetive 
and even the corporations with an 
established business and a widely 
known product have met great dif- 
ficulties in the past year to two. Why 
go into partnership with new comers 
in this field? 





I bave been offered $100 worth of stock 
in the Central Copper Company © Aris 
zona, through their representative at Tren 
ton, N. J. Could you tel] me anything 
about this company and if you think t 
stock a good investment.—[J. McK., 5 
Jersey. 







We do not recommend Central CoP: 
per stock for investment. 
aa » 
Though not a farmer I am very 
much interested in your paper 
enjoy reading it now as well as I S 


some 60 odd years pass 
at the home of m: r 
D, Curtis, Otsego county, N. ¥. 
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“ Agriculture is the [Most 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Established 1842 


Healthful,, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man”— Washington 
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Push a Button and Get a Light 


Farm Lighting Plant Has Many Uses—By Prof. K. J. T. Ekblaw 


HE day of electricity is at hand. 
\¢ Rural America is now able to 
utilize this wonderful agency 
whiclr has done so much to make 
comfortable the life of the city 
dweller and to increase the ef- 
ficiency of industry. In the past, it was not 
found economical to make electricity in any 
other way for light and power purposes than 
in central stations, and from there to trans- 
mit it to the place where 
it was used. The recent 
development and perfec- 
tion of the isolated elec- 
tric light and power 
plant has changed this, 
however, and all the ad- 
vantages” of comfort, 
economy, and efficiency, 
which pertain to elec- 





a 


tricity anywhere, are 
now obtainable for the 
farmer. 


The use of power jis 
being widely extended on 


plant makes it possible 
for the farmer to utilize 
electric power economi- 
cally for a great many 
of his farming opera- 
tions, if he so desires. 
There are dozens of 
places where electric 
power can be used very 
handily and readily. The 
modern isolated electric 
lighting plant can really 
be used in two ways to 
supply power. The elec- 
tricity may be drawn 
from the storage battery 
or it may~be taken off 
directly from the genera- 
tor. In most plants the 
generators are made 
large enough so that 
energy even as great as 
one horsepower can 
readily be derived by the latter method. One 
quarter and one half horsepower motors are 
common and these are amply large to drive 
the small machines used in the power plant. 


Conveniences for the Housewife 


The housewife is not at all slow in partici- 
pating in the convenience to be derived from 
the use of electricity. As a matter of fact, 
practically all of the major operations ‘of 
housekeeping requiring mechanical power 
can now be carried on by especially designed 
equipment which is operated by electric 
motors of one quarter horsepower or less. 
Vacuum sweepers, washing. machines, wring- 
ers, mangles, churns, separators, etc., are all 
now electrically driven. Aside from this 
the housewife utilizes electricity in many 
other ways. 

Isolated electric plants are usually made in 
82 and 110-volt sizes, being called low voltage 
and high voltage plants respectively. Motors 
and items of electrical equipment can be as 


aaa ees a 0d BRS eg ERS 


- Yeadily obtained for one voltage as for the 


other. 

Both the high and the low voltage plants 
can be used just as advantageously on the 
farm. There is little difference in the de- 
gree of service which they render. In some 


localities it may be a little difficult to get a 
variety of fixtures in the 32-volt size, but 
this difficulty is very rapidly being overcome 
because the number of manufacturers of 
32-volt equipment is increasing and this volt- 
age standard for farm usage is being widely 
recognized. 

In the manner of battéries, however, there 
is quite a difference. No matter how large 
a cell may be, the voltage which is produced 





An Electric Lighting Plant Installed in Basement of a Barn. 


is normally in the neighborhood of two if it 
be of the lead sulphuric acid type. In order 
to produce a pressure of 32-volts, we must 
have at least 16 cells, and to take care of 
partially discharged conditions in the battery 
when the voltage falls below normal, we have 
to have two or three extra cells to bring the 
voltage up. 


Batteries for High Voltage 


With high voltage systems it will be seen 
that in order to get 110-volt pressure, 
it will be necessary to have at least 55 cells, 
and as a matter of fact, 60 are normally used 
in a plant of this kind. 

If the electricity that is generated is to be 
transmitted over some distance, the high 
voltage plant has the advantage because the 
voltage drop due to the resistance of the con- 
ductor will be constant and naturally will 
have a less appreciable effect upon a high 
voltage plant than upon a low voltage plant. 
The transmission lines for the ordinary low 
voltage plant should not be over 300 or 400 
feet in length at the most, and when so long 
should be of wire of low resistance. 

There are two standard types of batteries 


used to store the electricity that is gener-- 


ated. One of these is known as the lead 


sulphuric acid type with plates made of lead 
compounds submerged in an electrolyte of 
sulphuric acid. No acid is used in the elec- 
trolyte in the other type of battery which is 
known as the Edison battery. In this bat- 
tery the electrolyte is alkaline and the plates 
are made of nickel and iron compounds. 
The voltage of the Edison typ: of cell is 
only 1.2 on the average and consequently 
in order to get a certain voltage, a greater 
number of cells must be 
used of the Edison type 
than of the lead sulphur- 
ic acid type. 

The installation of the 
wiring in a house may be 
done by home labor, but 
it is better to leave it in 
the hands of a regular 
electrical contractor. 
This will not only insure 
the work being done in 
accordance with the best 
and safest practice but 
is really the cheapest 
since the contractor is 
better equipped with 
tools and material. He 
knows just how to do the 
work and can work 
rapidly and efficiently. 
If the wiring is to be 
done by home labor, di- 
rections should be secur- 
ed from the Under- 
writers’ Board because 
unless the wiring is done 
in accordance with their 
rules, insurance on the 
building is not valid. 

It is always very 
desirable to plan the lo- 
cation of fixtures and 
switches very carefully 
because it will mean a 
great saving of time and 
labor if properly done. 
Push button switches are 
a little more expensive 
than snap switches but they are more durable 
and more sightly. They should be located 
near the casings of doors that are most used. 
Usually there are several. fixtures in the 
house that should be connected with one or 
more three way switches so that they can be 
turned on or off from more than one point. 

Do not imagine that simply because your 
house is an old one that it cannot be wired 
for electricity. The experienced electrician 
can run wires up and down through the walls 
of the house or between floors, and ceilings 
with. no cutting through except where the 
switches and outlets are to be located. This 
work should be done very carefully so that 
the danger from fire will be eliminated. 


Charging the Auto Battery 








One convenience which the farmer’s elec- 
tric lightning plant furnishes him is a con- 
venient means of charging his automobile 
battery. Most lighting plants are equipped 
with a special appliance whereby this charg- 
ing may be done safely. All that is neces- 
sary is to properly connect the terminals of 
the battery with the outlets on the switch- 
board being careful that the nositive termi- 
nals in each case are connected as well as the 
negative terminals. 5 
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Happier Farm Homes 


Home: improvements go far to keep the 

boy and girl on the farm, and to break down 
one of the greatest inducements to leave the 
old home farmstead for the more convenient 
city life. But the idea of modern improve- 
ments and home equipment does more than 
interest the young folks—it spells the dif- 
ference between a life of happiness and one 
of drudgery for the farm wife. There is 
no disguise in the blessing of a hot and cold 
water system in the house, a washing ma- 
chine to wipe away blue Mondays or a 
vacuum cleaner to save a tired back. 
- The same holds true for electricity in the 
home, and the countless smaller improve- 
ments that brighten the days for all the 
family. A good coat of paint will work 
wonders to make the old farmstead a cheery 
place in. which to live, and a few ornamental 
shrubs and bushes well apportioned on a 
nicely kept lawn spread that “homey feeling” 
to the whole neighborhood. 

Pride is one of the strongest elements in 
human nature, and pride in the home is 
that quality which hgs made our American 
farms the greatest of all homes in the coun- 
try; and this despite the general lack of 
modern improvements. But the old order is 
changing rapidly, and home improvements 
are more and more within the reach of coun- 
try people. It is an encouraging sign of the 
times and means a happier life for both old 
and young—particularly for the hard-work- 
ing housewife. 





Not True to Its Title 


Under the title of “Co-operative in Name 
Only” on page 10, is told the story of the 
failure of the Montgomery County Hay and 
Produce Co-operative Association of Amster- 
dam, N. Y. Titles are often unfortunately 
applied, and the experience of the last two 
years shows that this organization has not 
been one in co-operation. It is an interesting 
and helpful article and the exposure of the 
pitfalls into which the members of this as- 
sociation fell may serve as guide that others 
may not do likewise. 

Either the members of this organization 
should turn a new leaf and put themselves 
on a sound cooperative basis, or else they 
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should cease to call themselves co-operative, 
and go back to the old methods of the private 
dealer. It is very doubtful if a farmers’ 
organization can ever beat the small private 
dealer at his own game, trying to do busi- 
ness the same way he does. The hope of 
better marketing through cooperation lies 
in an entirely different method of doing busi- 
ness, which requires large vision, faith and a 
spirit of working together for a common 
purpose. 





Market Evils are Basic 


The Joint Congressional Commission on 
Agricultural Inquiry, which has called 
forceful attention to many of the inconsis- 
tencies in agriculture, has brought again 
into the lime-light the unwieldy system of 
marketing and distributing farm commo- 
dities. It finds that the cost of distribution 
is more expensive than production, which 
is not a new finding by any means, but 
rather an angle of our distribution problem 
about which there is a great deal of hazy 
thinking. The commission further points 
out that: 


Commodity values are lost in a mass of service costs, and 
the time has come for a consideration of the fundamental 
problem of economic distribution of the essentials of living. 

It is easy enough to blame the consuming 
and unprotected public for its incessant and 
wasteful service demands, as has generally 
been done in the past, and apparently it is 
always in order to blame the middleman 
and distributor for the spread between the 
farmers’ price and the cost to the con- 
sumer. However, the commission does not 
waste its time with such hackneyed gen- 
eralities, but recommends that the problem 
of marketing be attacked at its source— 
the serious consideration of economic funda- 
mentals back of orderly and efficient mar- 
keting. Since no single factor can be held 
entirely at fault for the excessive cost of 
distribution, it is not a problem which can 
be corrected alone by a specific remedy, such 
as legislation. 

Apparently a more equitable marketing 
system can come about only through such 
readjustment of habit and custom of the 
entire population’ as will allow marketing 
methods to be rebuilt along truly economic 
lines. Scratching at a surface of our mar- 
keting evils will not accomplish the task, 
although close cooperation between produc- 
ers and consumers and more specific kndw!l- 
edge about marketing problems will help 
considerably. The problem is a basic one 
and must be approached with that thought 
continually in mind. 





Re-naming Penn State 


There is talk in Pennsylvania, and particu- 
larly at Penn State, about re-naming the 
Pennsylvania state college of agriculture as 
a state university. Dr. John M. Thomas, 
president of the college has been emphatic in 
his approval of the plan since it was openly 
discussed last fall. There is no question but 
what such a title for the college would im- 
prove its prestige and perhaps have an effect 
to induce the members of the Pennsylvania 
state legislature to bring forth a more ade- 
quate support of that institution. And it is 
true that there is no other institution in the 
country with such a number of students and 
with such a broad scope of educational and 
research work that is still called a college. 
There are a few technical details behind the 
re-naming of the institution such as trans- 
ferring of the property title to the state of 
Pennsylvania, but these in themselves are 
minor and should not stand in’the way of 
such action if it whole heartedly meets the 
approval of the citizens of Pennsylvania. 

It must be remembered that the state col- 
lege is not alone an agricultural institution 
but it has strong schools of engineering, min- 
ing, liberal arts and natural science and an 
excellent department of home economics— 
which is not connected with the ‘school of 
agriculture—and many other important 
phases of university work. The men who 
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have gone out from the college and 
their success have brought fame to the mt 
tution will never cease to refer to their 
Mater as “Penn State,” whether it.is technic, 
ally a college or a university. 


The state of Pennsylvania is particy] 
blessed with a great many colleges and pe 
universities. Change of the name would 
surely bring about some little confusion, byt 
time works wonders and Pennsylvania Uni- 
versity as a title would be differentiated from 
Pennsylvania State University by the inclus. 
ion of the word “State” in the title. A num. 
ber of farm organizations including the 
granges and farm bureaus have endorsed the 
re-naming of the institution. It is an ideg 
that should be put across. 





Validity of Pool Contract 


Debate on the merits of pooling is not 
called for in the following inquiry, and the 
legal aspects of the pooling contract are yet 
to come out of the courts. The facts of the 
situation are stated below, and the course 
which an individual will follow depends upon 
his interpretation of the situation. 


Please tell me my position in regard to the Dairymens Lea 
Co-operative Anecsilion. have been told that as I have = 
signed the by-laws of the local @hat I am not a pooler, aj. 
though 1 have signed the contract. On March 1, I bought a 
farm in this town and it takes only about half the time to draw 
‘my milk to the independent plant at this station as it does to carry 
it to the former plant, which is under the pooling contract, 
During March, I delivered my milk to the independent plant here, 
but in April that plant would take no more milk from poolers 
and so I was obliged to use the long haul. I received $40 more 
for my March milk than I did for my April milk, although I had 
more milk in the latter month. I will sign no more papers of 
any description. I am not a pooler and I shall take my milk 
where I can get the most for it as I have to make my pay. 
ments. What can they do if I delivered my milk to the in- 
dependent plant? 1 understand that some who have to draw 
the milk a long distance get a premium of 15 cents a hundred 
pounds from the co-operative plant. If they can do this b 
some, why not by the rest?—-[Dairyman, Madison county, N. v 


The officers of the Dairymen’s League Co- 
operative association claim that they can hold 
a dairyman who has signed the pooling con- 
tract in the courts for damages. It is our in- 
formation that signing of the by-laws would 
not make any difference so far as liability is 
concerned to one who had signed the pooling 
contract, although the reverse might not 
make a man liable under the pooling arrange- 
ment. Among the resolutions presented at 
the poolers’ annual meeting in mid-June, was 
one in which the delegates urged the legal 
department of the Dairymen’s League Co- 
operative Association to make haste in bring- 
ing breakers of the pooling contract to trial 
and that department has gathered consider- 
able evidence to do so. 

On the other hand, Mr. Pratt, attorney for 
the Non-poolers’ Co-operative Association 
at Utica, N. Y., states that a signer of the 
pooling contract can relieve himself of the 
contract by giving away his milk and dairy 
cows to his wife, his son or some one else. 
The non-pooling association is sending out 
form slips, upon request, to all who wish to 
notify an independent dealer to this effect. 

The sum and substance of this is that no 
test case has as yet come out of the courts 
which would prove as a legal guide on just 
what can and cannot be done to hold signers 
of the pooling contract before the law. As 
noted in the pooling contract, the penalty for 
violation provides for a specific fine and the 
details on this are made a part of every pool- 
ing contract. * With two such decided stands 
and both from lawyers who have carefully 
gone into the matter, one is at a loss to sug- 
gest what course might wisely be pursued, 
without entering into debate on the merits of 
standing pat on the signed contract. 

In regard to an extra fee of 15 cents a hun- 
dred pounds for long hauls to the De Ruyter 
plant, this should be taken up with the man- 
ager of that plant and if results are not sat- 
isfactory, communicate directly to W. W. 
Hovey, general manager of the Dairymens 
— Co-operative Association, at Utica, 





New Potato GRaDES—Revised United 
States grades for white potatoes to go into 
effect July 1, have been prepared by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
The revised grades provide for the elimina- 
tion from United States No. 1 of misshapen 
potatoes and potatoes affected by hollow 
heart, and the addition of a grade known as 
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No. 1 small. The revision is in ) to 
a wide-spread demand in the potato industry, 
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Farm Home Up-to-Date 
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A Page of Ideas for the Busy Husband and Wife Who Believe in Modern Ways 


Have You a Power-Washer ? 


HY are house-hold articles always 
Worintea on the woman’ page?. They 

should have the page to which the men 
turn the minute the American Agriculturist 
js brought in from the mail box! 

Many kitchens are poorly equipped simply 
because husbands do not think of the health 
and happiness which conveniences bring to 
their wives. I am strong for standing up for 
the husbands; very few are stingy or mean 
about buying labor-savers for the house ; but 
wives must be business-like in bringing the 
need to their notice. 

What has saved me the most time and 
strength and temper is the power-washer. 
To go through a big wash including overalls 
and old trousers, perhaps, or a spring grist 
of quilts and bed-spreads and come out of it 
long before noon without being too dead to 
smile or without even a backache, and even 
feeling fresh enough for ironing in the after- 
noon, is a wonderful experience. 

Of course, the electric washer is the neat- 
est in all ways, but few farms have the 
power. For many years I used a washer run 
by 134 h. p. gasoline engine and found it 
satisfactory always. This operated the 
wringer, too, so that while a tubful was 
washing one could be rinsing and wringing 
at the same time. 

In a gasoline washer I prefer one with the 
engine separate; this kind is more durable 
and requires-less attention.- Mine was al- 
ways in running order. I took great care to 
keep it well oiled and greased and the bat- 
teries dry. 

We converted a small 
back porch into a wash- 
rom; in this was a 
handy drain and-a place 
for the exhaust to ex- 
tend out of doors. Here 
the washer was out of 
the way and always 
ready for business. 

A power washer costs 
abit, to be sure, but not 
too much, considering 
that it is a machine 
which is used fifty-two 
and more times a year. 
If there are small chil- 
dren or if there is sick- 
ness it is apt to be used i 
every day. 

I must mention a thing ; 
or two more: The saving in health if sink 
and tables are suitable height for the woman. 
My forty-cent dish drainer with its saving in 
time and towels. A tin conductor pipe, made 
by our tinsmith for a dollar or so, long 


enough to reach from the rainwater pump. 


to the stove reservoir. A ten-cent wire ket- 
tle cover holder hung behind the stove. A 
small paint brush for greasing tins. A tray 
in daily use for carrying dishes to and from 
the dining-room. These are little things but- 
they are of vast importance. They represent 
so little money but so much in efficiency!— 
[Elizabeth Hoag. 


A Little Paint Works Wonders 


HEN it comes to improving the 
home, perhaps there is no simple 
procedure which will so cheaply 

and easily make the home brighter than a 
good coat of paint, and the fact is that it is 
not necessary to be a professional painter. 
It is not expected that the average layman 
18 going to do the highest quality work but 
anyone who can hold a brush can do an aver- 
age job of painting. Even an average job 
can do wonders for improving appearance 
and effective preservation. In the house 
a8 well as outside and around the barn, the 
paint is the best insurance for woodwork 
and often for metals. 

There is an old story about the little boy 
Who was called on Saturday morning for 





seat He appeared with his Boy 
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surprised to find that his father and older 
brothers were armed with pails of paint, 
brushes and the family step ladder. Clean- 
up day had a new meaning and it so happens 
that the same little boy has now grown up 
and his home is about the best farmstead 
along the county road. 

, Painting Inside the House 

When painting woodwork inside the 
house, even the young fellows who are 
helping out know that the first coat is laid 
on and rubbed across the grain while the 
second and third coats are laid out and 
sweeping 
strokes alofg the grain. For the metal 
parts around the house the painting process 
is more difficult. This is particularly so 
with tin and galvanized iron which are man- 
ufactured in such a way that a greasy coat 
is left upon them, thus preventing the paint 
from adhering. Even on these surfaces, 
however, the job can be easily done by 
scrubbing the surface with hot water or 
soap or with benzene or gasoline. When 
well dried the paint is applied and two coats 
may be necessary to finish the job in a satis- 
factory way. ‘ 









Modern, Attractive Home Reflects Credit on the Entire Family 


Attending to Home Sanitation 


HERE are a number of factors of 
home sanitation to which the rural 
householder should give very careful 

attention. Unfortunately on too many of our 
farms there is absolutely no attention paid 
whatever to sanitation, and in localities 
where this neglect prevails, a reflection of 
it is seen in greater amounts of sickness 
and higher death rates. 

Certain diseases are called filth diseases 
because filth is directly responsible for their 
distribution. Among these diseases are ty- 
phoid fever, dysentary, cholera, so called 
summer-complaint, and other ailments. All 
of these diseases, with their serious conse- 
quences can be eliminated by proper dis- 
posal of garbage and waste materials, and 
by proper protection of water supplies. 

The house-holder who wishes to make his 
home truly sanitary should take the follow- 
ing precautions: Manure from barns 
should be deposited in manure pits, and 
protected so that flies cannot have access. 
Human wastes should be disposed of by an 
accepted method; either the sanitary privy 
or the septic tank. Directions for construc- 
tion of both can be obtained from the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
Garbage, and other household wastes, 
should be put imto fly-proof containers and 
disposed of either by burning or burying. 

All water supplies should be protected so 
that no foreign material can gain entrance 
to the spring, well, cistern, or whatever the 
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source of supply may be of such material. 

Efforts of improvement of local sanita- 
tion should. be made a matter of community 
interest. For a single householder to take 
careful precautions while his neighbors are 
careless -is of course almost useless. Flies, 
mosquitoes, and other insects can be elimi- 
nated by practical methods, and the success 
of the scheme will be much greater if the 
cooperation of the entire community can be 
secured. 





Flowers Make the House a Home ' 


; COUNTRY born teacher in New York 
City had the idea of holding a voting 
contest among’ her children for théir 

favorite flower. To her horror she discover- 

ed that the youngsters, who came from the 
crowded tenement section, called everything 
that bloomed “a rose” because that was the 
flower they saw most in pictures. These city 
children had to be taught the difference be- 
tween a rose and a lily or a geranium, or a 
sweet pea. Those of us who live in the coun- 
try hardly realize how much difference 
flowers make. But take them away and see 
how the color goes from 
the landscape. Notice the 
difference between the 
simple frame house with 
rambler roses climbing 
over the porch or the one 
with empty flowerbeds. 

v Which do you want to 

- have pointed out as 

yours? 

Plant flowers! They. 
will amply repay your 
care. The family will 
feel better for their 
cheerful luxuriance, the 
neighborhood will be 
brightened up and pas- 
sers-by will remember 
your home as a colorful 
spot of their journey. 

And having planted 
them, keep them in good 
condition. If they’re 
worth putting in at all, 
they are worth cultiva- 
tion. Keep the soil loose 
and turned up around 
the plants, especially af- 
ter a rain. Don’t let the 
beds dry out, and keep 
the dead leaves and blossoms clipped off. 
Nothing looks so untidy as a rosebush with 
dead flowers hanging on their stems. Watch 
the plants carefully for harmful insects and 
wage unrelenting war against these pests. 

Flowers point a moral too, for the more 
they are cut, the better they bloom. They 
are cheerful givers and they make the re- 
ceivers cheerful too. Be generous with your 
flowers and they will bloom generously for 
you. 





Care of the Auto 


LTHOUGH. rarely done, it is better 
to strain lubrication oil before it is 
put in the tank or reservoir, not only 

to prevent the clogging of the oil ducts and 
to eliminate the possibility of abrasive ac- 
tion due to foreign substances, but also to 
prevent foreign matter from getting into the 
pump, suggests A. H. Pulver of New York. 
Such matter may cause,the pump to stick 
and some part become broken. 

Leaky spark plugs can cause a lot of 
trouble that is very difficult to trace. They 
will make a motor miss at high speed or on 
heavy pulls, but will permit it to run quite 
properly under ordinary conditions. The 
principal trouble is cracked or porous porce- 
lain, which allow the high tension current 
to ground without jumping the spark gaps. 
The only remedy is to fit new plugs that are 


“known to be in good condition, and to be 


careful not to crack the porcelains in tight- 

ening them in the cylinders. Full charged 

batteries maintain proper efficiency. 
7 
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Plow Handle Talks 


Factors That Apply On Every Farm 














Modernizing the Farm Home 


It is fortunate, in a way, that build- 
ing costs have increased. On ac- 
count of it we shall be compelled to 
practice economy in the construction 
of farm buildings. As a rule our 
farms in the 
east have had 
growing timber 
from which we 
could draw for 
repairs and new 
construction and 
the lumber ex- 
pense did not 
seem disturbing 
to our finances. 
Now this situa- 
tion has gener- 
ally changed. 
Our home sup- 
ply has in a 
large measure 
disappeared and 
the market sup- 
ply is high. So serious is it, that on 
most farm properties, in case of fire, 
the average insurance carried 
be negligible in comparison to the to- 
tal cost of replacement and would be- 
come a heavy obligation upon the 
owner. 

It is a well-known fact that farms 
are being sold for about the cost of the 
buildings which means that the land 
is thrown in. We reflect upon. this 
unfortunate condition of affairs as 
wholly economic and that it indicates 
the general decadence of our eastern 
agriculture. Over a generation of 
time the size, general finish and cost 
of farm buildings has been the one 
outstanding index of financial pros- 
perity. To some extent the automo- 
bile has more recently become that 
index—but that is incidental to the 
question in hand. 

The thing to do is always the one 
we can do. Now I can see no immed- 
jate opening along purely economic 
lines for greatly increasing the pro- 
fits of farm business. It therefore 
seems to me we very much need a 
study of economy and simplicity for 
farm building architecture. The pres- 
ent plan of lowering cost is rather 
along lines of cheaper construction 
with less beauty and attractiveness 
rather than an inviting simplicity. 
We live in a house at least twice as 
larg> as we need, built when labor 
and material were very low. The ex- 
pense of repair is all out of proportion 
to our income and requirements, but 
this expense is small indeed because 
it is not constant in comparison with 
the daily care in order to meet the 
ordinary requirements of sanitation— 
a burden to the women folks. 
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Considering Heating Economy 


The cost of heating a home is a 
mighty important item in the north 
and one we cannot avoid. Instead of 
a study of the scientific relationship 
of farm buildings to income and the 
mecessary requirements of the busi- 
ness, we have, I suppose, drawn our 
ideas from neighboring townspeople 
who have been able in many cases to 
build elaborate homes. 

I can now recall large costly homes 
without some of those conveniences 
which make for comfort and dispatch 
in those daily duties necessary in 
maintaining our existence as decent 
human beings. The successful hard 
working farmer does not get up every 
morning and survey the height of his 
house or the number of gables. No, 
the things that directly pertain to the 
upkeep of his business are the ones 
that are uppermost in his mind, pro- 
viding of course, that buildings and 
surroundings are neat and tidy 

A very moderate set of buildings 
neatly kept will attract the eye of the 
owner and those who pass, when the 
big costly buildings gre unnoticed. I 
find, and my experience is quite com- 
mon, that each one of us can only 
spare a certain amount of time and 
money for betterments and the prob- 
lem is how to use this time and money 
to bring the best returns. My own 
ideals are high in this respect, but 
they are so far in the lead of my 
ability to execute them that my rep- 
utation is not at all widespread. 

I believe in a kind of home democ- 
racy which simplifies living, it is not 
necessary to violate a single law of 
dignity in the home or of general 
health in carrying out this plan. To 
gee how many dishes can be used in 
getting a meal and serving it, is not 


culture. No, it is just that much more 
hard work. Health and living de- 
pends after al] upon a very few sim- 
ple rules. and methods. 

A good many years ago I was taken 
through the kitchens and storage 
rooms of a very aristocratic ‘high- 
priced, hotel in New York. Wasn’t I 
surprised to see the very same sup- 
plies, only more varied perhaps, than 
we had at home. Fruits, vegetables 
and things made from cereal grains, 
meats and fish were included, and yet 
single meals cost from $1 up, and that 
was before the present high prices. 


Two Primary Home Conveniences 


There are two things in a home that 
I would build first; water supply and 
toilet facilities. Whatever money 
there was left to use, I would erect 
around them. It is not easy to des- 
cribe any standard method of work- 
ing out these because there is no one 
standard and accepted plan of water 
supply on farms. In fact it varies on 
nearly every farm in each locality, un- 
like city supply which is the same 
everywhere. Our own supply which 
is gravity, is the cheapest and best and 
very much facilitates its application 
to convenience. We have a method, 
however, not generally used, having 
fresh running water at every point in 
all buildiggs where water is required. 
The main line pipes are run to the 
points by a loop system, instead of a 
single pipe connecting the main lines 
with the objective point which gives 
fresh water at the first opening of the 
faucet. 

To get safe sewage drainage is 
often not as easy. Cesspools and sep- 
tic tanks built in different ways— 
cement, loose walls, laid up of stone 
and covered, and large tile, set upon 
end 3 feet in diameter and two or 
three in depth. The size of tile and 
the depth they are placed depends 
upon the amount of water passing 
though them for the ordinary family 
of 3 to 5 persons the tile will serve 
as aseptic tank fully destroying the 
solid matter contained.—[H. E. Cook. 
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one pupil; 167 have three onty; 392 
have five only. these 


schools have to be paid. much 
do those 15 districts only, one 
pupil each have to pay their teachers? 
If the wages compare well with those 
in Monroe county it will cost in the 
neighborhood of $800 or $900. $800 
for one pupil! How is that against 
$55? 

Many people say the rural school 
system is not satisfactory. We should 
all say so. But there are too many 
who are kicking and will kick at any- 
thing suggested or attempted. 

It is a shame that this question of 
the rural schools has been dragging 
along without any practical results 
thus far when schools in the West and 
Middle-west have proved, beyond a 
doubt, that the township system is 
doing far better work than that done 
in the district schools. Their build- 
ings are up-to-date, their teachers 
have had Normal training and as a 
rule, their text books are uniform. 

Just recently the township of Bath 
in Ohio voted $100,000 to put up a 
new high school building. The vote 
was carried 3 to 1, in place of re- 
pairing the old out-of-date district 
schocl-house. Because of this vote 
the township also voted to make bet- 
ter roads. 

In Ohio it costs practically the 
same to run the township system as it 
does to run the district schools.—[M. 
T. N., Monroe county, N. Y. 


Choosing Radio Apparatus 
A. G. INGALLS, NEW JERSEY 

When a person without previous 
experience with radio apparatus be- 
gins to think of buying a radio re- 
ceiving outfit and casts around to find 
out what kind of a set to buy, the 
first thing he encounters is a brand 
new and confusing terminology. The 
chances are the salesman is either a 
grown-up boy who has been a radio 
“bug” for years and knows a lot about 
radio and for that reason cannot tell 
it in language that is not Greek to the 
buyer, or else he is a merchant who 
has put in a radio as a new sideline 
and knows nothing at all about it. 
In either case the buyer is pretty 
sure to be mystified by a lot of highly 
technical words, if not loaded up with 
an inferior radio outfit. Thousands 
of poor receivers are being sold; and 
thousands of good ones are being sold 
at two prices. To guard against this, 








Sheep Well Supplied with Abundant Pasturage 


Experienced sheep raisers realize the value of having an abundance of pastur- 
age for their flocks, especially in the latter part of the summer. Breeding stock 
thus taken care of will be in much better shape to give a good crop of lambs. 


About the Cost Per Student 


In reply to Mrs. W. J. M., of Mont- 
gomery county, N. Y., whose recent 
article appeared in American Agri- 
culturist on the subject of how the 
farmers will feel in regard to the in- 
crease in school taxes when the rural 
schools are united and form the com- 
munity central plan, I wish to give 
my observations. From my own in- 
vestigations one township in Monroe 
county, N. Y:, in 1921 had 283 pupils 
enrolled and. the total money raised 
for school purposes that year was 
$20,372.57. This makes the tuition 
for each scholar in that town $72 
each. That is far more than it should 
be. + 
In a township in Ohio where the 
township school system has been in 
use for nearly 20 years—and I can 
hurrah for that town— the number 
of scholars enrolled in 1921 was 360 
and the money raised for school pur- 
poses was $20,000 making an average 
of $55 for each scholar’s tuition. What 
has Mrs. W. J. M. to say to that? 

In this. state 15 schools have only 


let us try to get a beginner’s elemen- 
tary idea concerning what to puyr- 
chase and what to avoid. 

In general, there are two kinds of 
receiving apparatus, the crystal re- 
ceiver and the vacuum tube. The 
crystal receiver is much the simplier 
of the two. It costs far less, anyone 
can learn to use it in five minutes, and 
the average boy can quite easily make 
it at home for about $10. But if. one 
lives more than about 25 miles from 
the broadcasting station it will not 
work and so it represents so much 
money wasted. 

The average farm radio fan will 
have to buy a vacuum tube receiving 
set and this will cost about $100 in- 
cluding’the necessary storage battery, 
although the 6-volt battery from a 
motor-car can be used with quite fair 
results. Such a set has a single 
vacuum tube and requires a telephone 
headset of at least 2000-ohms resis- 
tance. Owing to certain deceptions 
being practiced it would be well to 
make the dealer state that these 
phones are not wound with German 
silver wire. ’; 


loud 

whole family to hear should Cost, 
complete, between $200 and $309, 
This type employs three vacuum tubes, 
Owing to “static” disturbances the 
radio works less satisfactorily in sum. 
mer and so it would seem advisabjg 
to make considerable investigation 
before purchasing a set. 





Grinding Bone for Phosphate 


am going to install a bone machine ty 
make my own phosphate and bone meal. Could 
you give me a formula for them so I ¢ 
make them in spare time and bag them up for 
future use? Is it advisable?—[B. F. Smith 
Chester county, Pa. 

It is very doubtful if you will be able 
to get a great deal of benefit from the 
ground bone as a fertilizer. To gring 
bone in the manner you describe is g 
very satisfactory project for the poul. 
try trade, as ground bone is highly de. 
sirable in the poultry ration. 

Considerable experimenting hag 
been carried on to determine the rela. 
tive value of raw ground bone as a 
phosphate fertilizer compared to the 
acidulated or,steamed product. Raw 
ground bone is considered a more or 
less unsatisfactory source of phos. 
phate due to the slow availability of 
that element. Certain organic con- 
stituents of raw ground bone are re. 
sponsible for this slow action. By 
subjecting the bone to the action of 
stéam or acid these constituents are 
eliminated loosening’ up the phos. 
phates and making them more 
quickly available. It is very doubtful 
if you would be able to do this ona 
limited scale. Fertilizer factories are 
able to do it due to quantity produc- 
tion. 

However, to use your mill to grind 
oyster and clam shells as well as 
bones to supply poultry trade should 
be a good venture if your market will 
stand the traffic. 








- New Farm Books 


Any book reviewed below may be secured 
direct from American Agriculturist, 461 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, at the price 
quoted, post paid. Address all inquiries to 
the attention of Book Editor. 




















New Farm Books 


At present, there is, perhaps, no 
more absorbing and vital agricultural 
problem than the profitable sale of 
farm products. The appearance of 
“Marketing Agricultural Products,” by 
Benjamin Horace Hibbard, Professor 
of Agricultural Economics in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, is therefore time- 
ly. It may be obtained from D. Ap- 
pleton and Company at $2.70. Of- 
ficers and members of farm associa- 
tions, agricultural students, and indi- 
vidual farmers will agree as to its 
exceedingly practical value. This 
treatise first outlines the marketing 
problem as it appears to the produ- 
cer, and then suggests the machinery 
by which the farmer may best handle 
his goods in order to make the maxi- 
mum. profit his own rather than that 
of the middleman. 


“Agricultural and Industrial Bac- 
terology” by R. E. Buchanan, Profes- 
sor of Bacteriology in the Iowa State 
College of Agriculture and the Me- 
chanic Arts, and bacteriologist of the 
Iowa Experiment Station, is the title 
of still another recent and valuable 
publication by D. Appleton. Its price 
is $3.20. The book is based upon the 
author’s 16 years of practical experi- 
ence in bacteriology, and has been 
written to supply the great need for 
information concerning those bac- 
teriological topics fundamental in 
every day life on the farm. Certain 
parts of the book assume that the 
reader possesses some knowledge of 
chemistry and biology, but the major 
portion of the volume requires no such 
background of previous work and 
preparation. 


“Fruit-Growing,” by Benjamin Wal- 
lace Douglass, author of “Orchard 
and Garden”; “Every Step in Bee- 
keeping,” etc., is the title of still an- 
other recent publication designed to 
increase the farmer’s financial inde- 
pendence. Written essentially for the 
man who wants to grow fruit at 
profit, it covers practically every 
fundamental problem with which he 
is likely to be confronted. Mr. Dous- 
lass describes the type of orchard lo- 
cation which will yield the best re- 
sults, and then goes into the question 
of selecting and planting the trees. 
Pruning, spraying, harvesting and 
marketing are among the other top- 
ics which he discusses. Mr. Douglass 
lives in one of the largest privately 
owned orchards in the country, and 
his book is the direct result of prac- 
tical experience. “Fruit-Growins’ 
is a Bobbs Merrill publication, and 
the price is $2.50. : 
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Farm Engineering 


Solving Mechanical Problems at Home 




















The Tractor in the Garden 


I never knew how really satisfactory 
the little cultivator tractors are in 

rden work until I actually tried one 
myself. It was a very small machine 
designed exclusively for cultivating in 
the garden. It was so light that I 
could pick it up, if necessary, but it 
was perfectly able to wheel itself 
along, and all I had to do was to hold 
the handles and contro] it. It cer- 
tainly was a pleasure, almost a joy, to 
follow the little tool down the row; I 
had to step right along to keep up 
with it, and its steadiness in pulling 
was really remarkable. The soil was 
not in the best of condition, but even 
so, the little machine did its work 
without very much objection. So far 
as the quality of the work it did, in 
stirring the soil and killing the weeds, 
there was absolutely no criticism. 

It is my opinion, however, that to 
get the best results from the use of 
this little machine, a great deal de- 
pends upon the preliminary prepara- 
tion of the soil. The more thoroughly 
the soil is pulverized, the easier the 
ground will be to work, of course, and 
naturally the better quality will be the 
work done by the tractor. If the 
ground is loose and friable, the culti- 
yator teeth will pass through it very 
readily, and it will make the handl- 
ing of the machine simpler and easier. 

Much of the success of the truck 
gardener will be his getting on the 
market with some of his specialties 
just a little bit ahead of the general 
run. I believe that the little cultiva- 
tor tractor will enable him to do this. 
Soil preparation and cultivation of the 
crop are really considerable factors 
in early crop production. I remember 
one particular instance where a 
grower of sweet potatoes, by getting 
on the market early, made just twice 
the profit that he would have made 
had he sold his crop three days later. 
He was the possessor of a garden 
cultivator with which he did all his 
work, and he claimed that the tractor 
was the factor which enabled him to 
make his high profit. —[K. J. T. E. 


Sharpening a Lawn Mower 


The ordinary lawn mower with its 
rotating knives is not an easy article 
to keep in the careful adjustment 
necessary for the best quality of work. 
The cutting action of these knives is 
really a shearing one, and the knives 
will sooner or later wear so tnat the 
grass will be in a way “chewed” off 
rather than cleanly cut. Most lawn 
mowers are made with the stationary 
blade, adjustable, and all that is nec- 
essary to sharpen the mower is to 
loosen and tighten certain screws by 
which this stationary blade is ad- 
justed. It sounds simple, but it must 
be very carefully done, otherwise the 
bearing of the rotary knives against 
the stationary knife will not be even, 
and the mower will be hard to oper- 
ate, and will give poor results. 

The idea sometimes possesses one 
to use a file on the rotary blades, but 
this is a mistake because it is ex- 
tremely difficult to keep the line of 
their cut exactly parallel with the sta- 
tionary blade. It is better to let the 
lawn mower be self-sharpening with 
the slight adjustments that are nec- 
essary for the stationary blade. 


Cisterns and Barn Floors 


I wish to build a large cistern for live 
Stock say 400 or 500 barrels. How large 
2 round one is it practical to build, or would 
it be better to build two? Also how would 
it be to build one say 36 feet long 8 feet 
deep and 8 feet wide, and cover well, put in 
two filters so as to have good water at each 
end? I want to put in a concrete floor for 
Sows in old barn which has a good gravel 
floor, Stable goes clear around barn, feeding 
jlley in center. Cattle are tied with chains. 

would lipe to put in drop in floor for cows, 
Tearranging mangers—[L. R. H., Pa. 

I see no reason why you do not build 
as large a cistern as you wish. The 
only thing that you would have to be 
careful about would be that you made 
the walls and roof sufficiently strong. 

When it comes to building a circular 
cistern of large size it is sometimes a 
little troublesome to make a good 
cover, and for this reason, I am in- 
clined to favor your idea of making a 
cistern that is long and narrow. ‘Let 
me suggest that you write to the Port- 
land Cement Association, Pittsburgh, 

» asking them if they have plans for 
& water reservoir such as you want to 

d. Perhaps one of their field men 
Would call and help you out. 
Concrete is a splendid materia] to be 


é ’ 


used as a floor in dairy barns. It 
should be put in not less than 5 inches 
thick, and.a mixture of 1 part of ce- 
ment, 2% parts of sand and 4 parts 
of pebbles or broken stone will give 
excellent results. Make the mixture 
of a quaky consistency and tamp it 
well so that enough of the fine mate- 
rial is brought to the top to allow of 
finishing. 

If, when you are writing to the Port- 
land Cement Association you will men- 
tion that you are going to put in a 
floor in your cattle barn, they will 
probably be able to give you plans and 
explicit directions. 





Charging Auto Battery 


Can you furnish me with information re- 
lating to what horsepower a stream would 
need to develop in order that sufficient elec: 
tricity be generated to charge an electric “Auto 
souee’? Also the rule for —s at se 
“horsepower” any given stream can develop?— 
[B. N, Pa. ” 


In most electric automobiles, the 
battery consists of 42 or 44 cells con- 
nected in series, and consequently the 
voltage necessary to charge them to 
their maximum would be in excess of 
88 volts. The generator would have to 
be large enough to generate this pres- 
sure in order to charge such a battery. 
The length of time required to charge 
the battery would depend upon the 
capacity of the generator, or the num- 


ber of amperes of electricity it could | 


generate. 

In measuring the horsepower of any 
given stream, it is necessary to know 
the quantity of water that is flowing 
per unit time, and the distance over 
which it falls. For instance, if 3300 
pounds of water fell each minute over 
a distance of 10 feet, one theoretical 
horsepower would be developed. Prac- 
tically only 75 to 85% of this can be 
eventually utilized, due to loss in eddy 
currents, friction, etc. 


Saw Wabbles Under Load 


I have a 26-inch circular saw which gives 
me considerable trouble in a peculiar way. 
When sawing large pieces of wood it starts to 
wabble but after stopping a while it will work 
all right for a short time until used heavily. 
Everything is in good shape, the shafts are 
tight and the engine and saw aré solid. Could 
the trouble be with the teeth p—[J. B. 

Sufficient friction may result from 
heavy sawing, heating up the saw, and 
the expansion resulting therefrom 
causes it to run irregularly. Possibly 
the teeth do not have a wide enough 
cut so that as the saw enters the wood 
the friction back of the teeth, in 
toward the center of the. saw, heats 
it up. Write to the manufacturers 
of the saw and get their advice for 
their particular make of saw. 





Developing Water Power 


I have a small stream whose flow varies 
from 50 to 500 cubic feet a minute; in can 
obtain 20 feet head. I want to light and 
heat my home with this power. at type 
of water-wheel or turbine should I use? 
How could I tell how much power was bein 
made and how could I tell when I ha 
sufficient load to use it all? What voltage 
should I use and would you advise using 
larger than . . generator? Power 
house would be 600 feet from house, and 
flow of stream would exceed 300 cubic feet 
over 100 days a year.—[A. E. B., New York. 

With a minimum flow of 50 cubic 
feet per minute, your stream would 
develop under a 20 foot head approx- 
imately 1% H. P. Of course, with a 
maximum flow it would develop 15 
H. P. I do not know just where the 
variation comes in, whether it is sea- 
sonal] or daily. I f you install too large 
a generator, you would not have power 
enough to operate it when your flow 
was at the minimum. However, even 
1% H. P. is sufficient to give you 
practically all the current you would 
want for:lights continually, and some 
to spare. If you wanted to use a large 
amount for power purposes, then of 
course, you could put in a storage 
battery which could be charged by 
the surplus current, and which would 
furnish you power when necessary. 

The two voltages which are com- 
monly used are 32 and 110. Both are 
good. There are advantages and dis- 
advantages connected with each, but 
if-it should develop that you would 
not need to use batteries then I 
would say-use the 110 volt current, 
as you can thereby make some initial 
saving in the cost of wiring and equip- 
ment. 





/ 
* Have been taking the paper about 
15 years now and find it of great 
value.—[F. S. Baldwin, Westchester 
county, N. Y. 








Kodak on the farm 


Kodak does double duty on the farm. Pictures 
like the one reproduced above—that’s pleasure. 

A photographic record complete even to the date 
and title of crops, stock, buildings and equipment— 
that’s business. 

In either capacity it serves you well. 


Let your dealer show you how simple it is to make 
pictures with a Kodak. 


4utographic Kodaks $6.50 up 
At your dealer's 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 




















THIS BIG BEAUTIFUL WALKING 
AND SLEEPING DOLL 


GIVEN FREE FOR ONLY 3 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Premium No. 1. We will make 
you a present of this beautiful 
walking and sleeping doll if you do 
us a little favor. Simply tell three 
of your neighbors how well your 
family likes American Agriculturist 
and get each to pay you $1.00 for 
a year’s subscription. ‘Then send 
us the $3.00 together with the 3 
subscriptions and ask for 
your Gift Doll. By holding 
this remarkable doll by the 
shoulders it can be made to 
walk almost as if it were 
human. Then too, it has 
eyes that open and shut, 
and both of these patented 
features are guaranteed not 
to get out of order. The 
doll is made of a special 
composition that makes it 
indestructible so that it will 
stand the hardest kind of fisage. It has an attractive wig, body 
stuffed with cork, a stylish dress and patent leather _pumps. Doll 
is 14 inches high. Remember one of these dolls will be sent free, 
postpaid as.a reward for your sending us only 3 new or renewal 
subseriptions at $1.00 each or for 1—one year at $1.00, subscrip- 
tion and $1.40 extra. Your own renewal counts as one of the 
subscriptions required. Send for large reward list---FREE 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIS 












461 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 
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At The Nation’s Capital 


By Our Washington Correspondent 
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Urge U. S. Butter Standard 


Washington, June 23—The intro- 
duction in the House last Friday and 
hearings on Saturday and Monday of 
a bill to fix a definite legal standard 
and definition for butter, brings to a 
focus a question which has been of 
interest and growing importance to 
the whole dairy industry for a long 
period of years. It may surprise 
many persons to know that so com- 
mon an article as butter and so im- 
portant an agricultural product, has 
never been legally defined. 

Farther than that this matter has 
been somewhat in controversy and in 
a lesser degree is still in controversy, 
although it is believed that the bill in- 
troduced by Representative Gilbert Ne 
Haugen of Iowa and now before the 
committee on agriculture of which he 
is chairman, seeks to enact into law 

what has become the generally ac- 
cepted trade and creamery practice, 
and will settle whatever controversy 
there is among the fmends of the dairy 
industry. 

Congressman Haugen’s bill adds to 
the existing law, which says that but- 
ter is the product commonly known 
as butter, made from clean, whole- 
some milk or cream or both, with or 
without salt and with or without ad- 
ditional coloring matter, these words, 
“and must contain not less than 80 
percentum of milk fat, and not more 
than 16 percentum of water.” The 
percentage of butter fat is the crux 
of the situation. 

There has raged up to recently a 
controversy over the use of lime water, 
or other harmless alkaline substance 
in cream which has become exces- 
sively sour, in the butter mgking pro- 
cess. The neutralizer is used, the ex- 
perts claim, to bring back sour cream 
into a condition so that it can be 
easily and efficiently pasteurized. 
This all came up in a formal way be- 
fore first the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue in Washington a few 
months ago, and later before the At- 
torney General, and the ruling was 
that this neutralizer process does not 
constitute an adulteration. An op- 
posite ruling would have brought but- 
ter made with any neutralizer into the 
adulterated class, subject to a 10-cent 
@ pound tax. 

The only loud protest against the 
Haugen bill fixing 80% fat minimum 
and 16% water maximum, came from 
the oleo crowd, whose special repre- 
sentative in Washington protested 
against a law permitting color to be 
used, and went on at the first hear- 
ing to load up the record with as 
Many remarks derogatory to butter 
as he could get past the vigorous pro- 
tests of three or four members of the 
committee. . , 

At a second hearing on Wédnesday, 
butter manufacturers represented by 
Dr. George L. McKay, secretary of 
the American Asoociation 5f Cream- 
ery Butter Manufacturers, President 
Grey of the California Central Cream- 
eries, A. M. Loomis, Secretary of the 
National Dairy Union and others ex- 
pressed strong approval of the pro- 
posal of Congressman Haugen, or as 
an alternative proposal a standard 
which would fix the butter fat only, 
without reference to the moisture, 
which is well established already by 
treasury decisions and many court 
precedents in enforcing the adulter- 
ated butter law: 

At the first hearing Dr. C. W. Lar- 
gon, chief of the dairy division, and 
Dr. Campbell, acting chief of the bur- 
eau of chemistry, United States Dee 
partment of Agriculture, endorsed the 
bill. 

It was shown by Dr. Campbell that 
the practice and the laws and regulae 
tions of the states are chaotic, making 
this. federal law necessary. Bleven 
states have an 80% fat standard, three 
states have an 82%% fat standard. 
Twenty-two states have rules or laws 
making the “federal standard” effec- 
tive—there is no federal standard up 
to this time. Twelve states have no 
rule, law or regulation defining the 

amount of fat in butter. This last 
list includes New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, New Jersey, Rhode Island, West 
Virginia, North Dakota, Maine, Dela- 
ware, New Mexico, South Carolina 
and Tennessee. 

“The establishment of the 16% 
water maximum, by the internal rev- 
enue people” said Mr. Grey in his 
statement, “although it is wbjected to 
im some quarters, has been indeed a 


fortunate thing for the butter in- 
dustry. It has given public confi- 
dence in our product, the first essen- 
tial of successful marketing. I am 
sure it has kept much water from be- 
ing sold as butter.” 


Pressing the Subsidy Bill” 

House leaders have agreed that the 
ship subsidy bill is to be pressed— 
probably passed—as sdon as the Sen- 
ate gets the tariff bill out of the way. 
There is no use of fighting it through 
sooner, they assert, and perhaps this 
agreement might postpone it until 
after election so they will not be 
called on to defend it. The Presi- 
dent is not satisfied with this under- 
standing, and is seeking to hasten 
action. 

Farm bureau leaders were fighting 
hard the past week to get special 
rules to bring the Muscle Shoals mat- 
ter, and the Calder-Tincher Grain 
Market control bill to a vote. 
bills have been reported favorably by 
commitees, but stand low down on 
the calendar, so that neither will “be 
reached without a rule. This illus- 
trates the method of doing business in 
the House. “There is a mystery about 
the reason for failure and delay” said 
Grey Silver, Washington representa- 
tive of the farm bureaus, “still we 
hope for the best.” 


For Lower Milk Freights 


A strong demand for reduced rates 
on transporting milk and cream was 
made by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission last Friday, by President 
Campbell, Secretary Holman, and 
others representing the federation of 
milk producers. These rates depend 
on passenger train schedules, and were 
not cut down by the recent freight 
reduction order. The best the com- 
mission was able to suggest was that 
the milk rates would come down 
when passenger rates came down. 
That is a tip as to how the milk pro- 
ducers can act. 

W. H. Joyce, of the farm loan board 
has resigned, shut up his office, and 
gone back to California, to take charge 
of a string of Joint Stock land banks. 
He was a Democratic member of this 
bi-partisan board. Some farmer 
minded Democrat might be appointed 
to the vacancy. Captain Smith, a 
Republican member fills a term which 
expires August 9. E. L. Stern of Iowa 
is leading candidate to succeed him, 
with ‘several others prominently men- 
tioned. 
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Fighting Farm Pests 























Gassing Woodchucks 
The use of carbon bisulphide for 
destroying woodchucks has been 


found most effective by farmers who 
have used it. Carbon bisulphide comes 
in liquid form and may be purchased 
in any drug store. Due to its form it 


Both , 


is handled most conveniently, being 
placed in the burrows where it eyap- 
orates quickly forming a poisonous 
gas . 


In applying it, the first step-is to 
locate all of the openings of the wood- 
chuck’s burrows. All but one are se- 
curely plugged. Into the open hole 
is thrust a swab upon which the bi- 
sulphide is poured. This swab may 
consist of nothing more or less than 
a loose wad of burlap or cotton waste 
wrapped around the end of a limber 
stick. The remaining hole is then 
securely plugged. 

Since the gas, given off through 

“the evaporation of carbon bisulphide, 
is heavier than air, it sinks to the 
lowest level. It is therefore best to 
apply the treatment to the highest 
burrows. This is especially important 
where the burrows exist on hill sides. 
In most cases the gas will kill the 
woodchuck. However, there are 
times especially when the soil is 
quite porous, when the animal may 
escape by retreating to one of the gal- 
leries and digging his way into the 
earth. To prevent this and to make 
the treatment more effective the bur- 
rows may be opened after a period 
of ten minutes and the gas is then ex- 
ploded which usually puts an end to 
Mr. Woodchuck. 

In igniting the gas, extreme care 
must be taken. It is most conven- 
ient to‘ignite the gas by using a long 
torch, preferably a stick several feet 
long at the end of which a burning 
rag is attached. The pearson doing 
this must be careful not to stand over 
the hole. It is best to stand to one 
side and thus avoid being burned by 
the flames of the exploding gas. 

Another very efficient method used 
by farmers and one that has proved 
very satisfactory is to put the flivver 
to work. In fact, any automobile 
will do, the idea being to use the ex- 
haust engine fumesy As in the car- 
bon bisulphide method all holes are 
securely plugged except one up to 
which the car is backed. An exten- 
sion is placed on the exhaust pipe 
of the car, running it well down into 
the remaining open chuck hole. 
After the pipe is inserted, this hole 
is also securely plugged. The en- 
gine is started and allowed to run 
for a short period depending on 
the estimated extent of the wood- 
chuck’s barrow. _ A _ slightly rich 
mixture is more effective. Some- 
times the short period of 15 to 20 
minutes is sufficient. Either the 
woodchuck will dig his way out and 
try to make his escape overland or he 
will be .kiNWed by the deadly gas. 
Many automobile owners have found, 
to their sad experience, that this gas 
works very rapidly. It is for that rea- 
son that so much caution is advised 
against running the automobile in the 
garage with all doors and windows 
closed. The gas acts quickly and with 
fatal effects. 


Control of Rats on Farms 
P. T. BARNES, PENNSYLVANIA 

The first step in rat control is to 
build them out of existence; rat-proof 
all the buildings on the place. Cement 
the walls and floors of all farm build- 
ings, and on the outside of the build- 
ings put cement down into the ground 
for a foot, and ap above the weather 
boarding for a foot, so as to prevent 
the rats from getting inside. This 
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“From The Field Theré Comés The Breath of Néw-Mown-Hay” 


Hay harvest is at hand and farmers are once more buys getting thé crop 


under cover. 


Bright, <lean hay, timothy, clover or alfalfa, of good quality, 1s, 


today, in as great demand as ever in spite of the expansion of the use of the 


motor truck. The horse is not altogether out of the running yet. In fact, the 


horse is replacing the motor truck for short hauls in our big cities. Big truck- 


ers find them more economical. 


Add to this the demand for hay from the 


dairy interests and the situation looks good to the man who has “some to sell.” 


« 








If you will treat all your b 
house, barn, springhouse and any other 
Out-buildings, the rats will have no 
refuge and they will hunt other ang 
more congenial surroundings, 
sounds expensive but the rat is 80 
Gestructive the saving by getting rig 
of him will more than pay the interest 
on the investment. Protect all food 
so that the rat cannot have access to 
it. This with the other protectiys 
measures will make poisoning ang 
trapping more easy. When foog ts 
abundant they are hard to catch as 
they are cunning. 

For trapping, the guillotine traps 
are best. Place them along the walls 
in such manner that the rats must walk 
over them when following alonga wall, 
their usual method of travel. It js 
not always necessary to bait the trap, 
but if baiting is done put on a large 
enough amount to cover the trigger 
and tie or wire it to the trigger. As 
the rat feeds upon almost anything, 
bacon, beef, fish, fresh liver, nut- 
meats and cheese will make good baits, 
Be sure that the trigger on the trap 
will work instantly upon being touched. 
Use an abundance of traps. On a 
medium-sized farm not less than 100 
well-placed and baited traps are 
necessary to do effective work. 


Applying Poisons 

Poisoning rats is effective and thé 
best poison we can recommend ig 
barium carbonate. This can be mixed 
with cereal products such as corn- 
meal or rolled oats at the rate of one 
part of barium carbonate to four parts 
of bait. Having thoroughly mixea 
them, add enough water to make a 
stiff dough. When used on meat baits 
slice the meat, sift the barium car- 
Donate on the bait and rub it in with 
the fingers. 


Strychnine can also be used for pois- 
oning rats, but it must not be used 
about the house because it works so 
rapidly the rats will die in the house 
with very unpleasant results to the in- 
habitants. Also it is unlawful in some 
states, Pennsylvania for example, to 
place poison baits about where ani- 
mals, both wild and domestic, can 
reach it. Consult the secretary of the 
state game commission or other proper 
official for permission before hand, 
otherwise you may be greatly incon- 
venienced. 


To make a poison bait of strychnine 
dissolve a half ounce of strychnine sul- 
phate in one pint of boiling water, to 
this add one pint of thick sugar syrup 
and mix the two thoroughly. To 
poison the bait soak grain in it over 
night, or in the case of oatmeal moisten 
it well; each flake must be moistened. 
The poisoned bait is then placed in 
the run. It is well to have two or 
three poisoned baits and use them 
alternately so that if one is not ap- 
petizing another possibly will be. 





Eradicating Quack Grass 

Through our section of the state, 
quack or couch grass is very persist- 
ent, causing a loss in all crops. The 
other day I drove by a field on a farm 
that I have passed and repased all 
my life in going to my nearby village. 
The field is level and free from stones, 
but it had for many years been badly 
infested with quack grass. This year 
I was surprised to note an improve- 
ment but it had for many years been 
badly injured by this pest. It was 
plowed again last fall for wheat. A 
tractor hauling two bottoms turned 
that soil over at such a pace that the 
separate furrows were hard to dis- 
tinguish. This pulverizing of the soil 
at that time left most of the quack 
Toots loose and easily raked oft. 

In fitting the field, the harrow was 
dumped at either end. And after all 
Was done the hay rake was used both 
Ways over the field. The result was 
that many wagon4oads of those solid 
Toots were hauled off and burned. 
Still there was enough left in the soil 
to produce other crops unless kept 
after. Such a mass of roots draws 
heavily on thé soil fertility, more than 
equal to fertilizers added. I have been 
fuccessful in taking a ffeld that grew 
@ crop one year and after removing 
the crop, plowing again in November, 
leaving the furrows as-much on edge a8 
Possible so that the frost can get at 
those roots. In the spring I harrow 
@own and plow again. This double 
plowing alone is of great benefit in 
soil preparation. Plant to a cultivated 
crop and use the cultivator thoroughly. 
This usually does the trick without 
removing a single pound of fertilizing 
material from the soil. 

If this treatment fails to effect $ 
complete cure, plant again £0 @ eulti- 
vated crop. © ye a 
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F ruit and Crop: 


Summer Days With Busy Growers 

















Comparing Pruning Methods 

One of the most interesting demon- 
strations at the Cornell field days at 
the New York college of agriculture, 
especially for the fruit men, were the 
demonstrations of methods of pruning 


apple trees. In fact many fruit 
growers have been looking forward 
to the opportunity of seeing the re- 
sults of the various tests, as much 
nas been said of the results of var- 
jous systems of pruning cOmmercial 
varieties of apples, pears, and plums, 
and have been frequently referred 
to by the specialists from the college 
in farmers’ meetings. 

Two types of pruning have been 
followed by the college fruit men in 
the orchards of the institution. On 
some trees the lower limbs and all 


others that do not interfere with the - 


desired form have been left on as long 
as they were healthy and productive. 
The trees in another block have had 
the lowerdimbs removed and branches 
thinned out as is done in many com- 
mercial orchards. 

Results observed thus far show that 
the trees which received the least 
pruning have been the first to bear 
fruit. FPurthermore according to the 
college men these trees have also 
produced the largest crops up to ten 
years of age. Ten-year-old_ trees 
which had relatively little pruning 
produced much more fruit than heav- 
ily pruned trees with the same varie- 
ties 15 and 20 year-old and growing 
on good orchard soils of Wayne 
county. 

- 





New Fruit Varieties 
For many years horticulturists at 
the New York station have been test- 
ing out established varieties of fruits, 
selecting for further testing the de- 
sirable seedlings from a vast number 
under observation; and studying the 
behavior of innumerable hybrids 
secured from crossing varieties with 
desirable characters. From the thou- 
gands of individuals thus examined a 
few promising new fruits have been 
selected. Before these new fruits can 
be recommended for general use, it 
is necessary that they be tried out 
under varying conditions of climate 
and soil. For this purpose an organ-\ 
ization of fruit growers has been 
formed, known as the New York State 
Fruit Testing Co-operative Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

Its primary object is to co-operate 
with the Experiment Station in test- 
ing, growing, selling and distributing 
these new varieties of fruit trees, 
plants, vines and bushes, which have 
been originated or approved by the 
Station. Any fruit grower who will 
sign the by-laws is eligible to mem- 
bership. He is then entitled to re- 
ceive one new variety as a member- 
bership premium and to a list of 
available stock which may be pur- 
chased at the approximate cost of 
growing and distributing the stock. 

At present the members are scat- 
tered over 24 states and Canada. 

During the past season, six varie- 
ties of plums, four of grapes, three 
*ot raspberries, two each of apples and 
cherries, and one each of pears and 
gooseberries have been sent out by 
the station for further testing by the 
members of the association. . Other 
varieties are being propagated for fu- 
ture distribution. 





Control of Cherry Leaf Spot 


A disease of cherries that is not only 
Inystifying ta many farmers but is 
also extremely annoying is known as 
cherry leaf spot. This disease makes 
itself evident dt a time when it is not 
natural for leaves to fall. Further- 
more through the denuding effect of 
the disease proper development of the 
tree and fruit is quite out of the ques- 
tion. 

The practice of plowing under the 
fallen leaves of the previous season 
is considered the most recommendable 
practice. The fallen leaves are said 
to harbor the disease organism and 
by plowing them under an important 
source of infection is removed. 

Spraying is recommended by the 
Geneva, N. Y. station using lime-sul- 
Phur. In the case of sour cherries, 
lime-sulphur is used in the proportion 
of one gallon to 40 gallons of water. 
The quantity of water in the case of 
SWeet cherries’ is increased to 50 gai- 


Tons, woees = the spray mixture 





arsenate of lead at the rate of 5 
pounds paste or 24% pounds powder in 
100 gallons spray, it will be possible 
to control the curculio, which is very 
destructive to fruit. The first appli- 
cation is made as the. petals are fall- 
ing followed by a second in ten days 
or two weeks. A third application 
may be made after the fruit is har- 
vested if the condition of the foliage 
would indicate that such practice 
would be desirable. One of the chief 
causes of unsatisfactory control may 
be attributed to lack of thoroughness 
of application. 'A small infection es- 
caping the spray will soon spread the 
disease to a marked degree. 


Our Annual Trip 
H. E. TWEED, RIPLEY, 0. 

We shall soon start on our usual 
ride of some 500 miles on a corn cul- 
tivator. If it were not for the work of 
it, the ride would be quite pleasant, 
if the future prospects of cultivating 





‘once a week during the first six weeks 
,is none too frequent. It is especially 
important to cultivate soon after a 


heavy rainfall, as the crust forms 
rapidly and weeds make a new start. 


We muzzle the horses after the corn- 


is knee-high and apply an application 
daily of some fly remedy. This cer- 
tainly reduces the trouble for all con- 
cerned. We usually have five to 
seven acres in corn and cover the 
ground at the rate of a number of 
miles per day, 
course of the season gives us a lone 
annual journey. 





_ On Guard for Corn Borer 


Special efforts will be made this 
year by the U. S. department of agri- 
culture to prevent the European corn 
borer from extending its activities. 
It is the special aim of the depart- 
ment to prevent the spread to the 
corn belt which is now threatened 
from the southern shore of Lake 
Erie. Infestations in: several sections 
in western New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Michigan have led the fed- 
eral authorities to believe that it is 
possible that the pest originally came 
from Canada. The Canadian govern- 
ment and the federal department are 


cooperating in rigidly enforcing quar-- 


antine regulations. 
This insect was first discovered in 
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Nine-year-old Baldwin Which Produced 1% Barrels of Apples 








This tree is on the Emmons farm in Dutchess County, N. Y., and is in an 

orchard of several varieties which have been forced for early maturity. Care 

of the orchard through fertilizing, cultivation and cover-cropping sometimes 
means a difference of several years in profitable bearing. 


eral decades of such experience have 
given me many conclusions, some good 
and some useless and thrown aside. 

Of course, there is considerable 
difference in cultivators, but my ex- 
perience has shown the high wheel 
pivot axle type to be the most satis- 
factory, if properly adjusted. Most 
of these machines, as well as other 
large implements, are shipped knocked 
down and for that reason are unad- 
justed. Thus, the manufacturer's di- 
rections is setting up the implement 
must be followed closely. I have not 
had such good results with the low- 
wheeled type. Of course the riding 
type is preferable to the walking var- 
iety, although the latter still has many 
friends in this section. The pivot- 
axle, high-wheeled type meets our 
needs quite perfectly and no riding 
cultivator is worthy of use unless thus 
equipped. Eight gangs from each 
plow will do better work than a smal- 
ler number. It is singular that in 
some communities farmers still pre- 
fer six or even four gangs. 

At the beginning of the season 
when the plants are still small and the 
plow ways unestablished, considerable 
skill must be exercised to cultivate 
as closely as possible without injury 
to the corn. Well adjusted fenders, 
a steady team and great care, are 
-indispensable. If a fringe of weeds 
is left, there may be trouble later. 
There are those who think deep cul- 
tivation preferable and by that pract- 
ice, I believe, much valuable effort is 
wasted and damage often done to the 
crop. ’ 

I always follow the plan of culti- 
vating just deep enough to break the 
crust and destroy weeds. \Cultivation 
can scarcely be too often and I think 


/ 


to several of-the north Atlantic states 
causing considerable damage. In or- 
der that further information may be 
obtained regarding the behavior of 
this insect, a number of entomologists 
have been assigned to various phases 
of the control measures that have 
been decided upon. 

To control the corn borer on the 
farm the federal department recom- 
mends the absolute destruction of all 


“plants or stubble that remains of the 


crop that has been known to be in- 
fested. This work is done during 
summer and fall, or in spring before 
the first of May. The clean-up work, 
must be so thorough that no trace of 
the old infested crop remains even 
to the weeds in the field. It is rec- 
ommended that the stover of the 
corn b@ used in the silo or fed di- 
rectly to live stock. Stubble and 
other crop remnants, weeds and sim- 
ilar material should be plowed under 
or burned. Partially consumed corn 
stalks used as feed may be mixed 
with enough fresh horse manure to 
produce heating in order that any 
larvae may be destroyed. In short, 
if a crop is found to be infested with 
the borer, let no stalk remain where 
the insect may find harbor. 





Using Buckwheat in Rotation 
A. J. LEGG, WEST VIRGINIA 

Buckwheat may be fitted in to make 
up losses of other crops‘and thus help 
out tHe grain supply. In some in- 
stances it will follow in turning in the 
wheat stubble. After the wheat stub- 
ble has settled down a week ur two, 
sow to buckwheat and clover or grass. 
When I turn wheat stubble for buck- 
wheat, I plow until well along in the 


which during the? 


evening, then hitch to the disk-and 


disk up with the plow in the evening. 


The soil is more easily pulverized and 
worked down while fresh than after 
allowed to dry for a few days. 

Last year we plowed four or five 
acres of stubble land and sowed to 
buckwheat, where it was easily acces- 
sible to the chickens. This afforded 
plenty of grain for about 100 chick- 
ens from the time it ripened until win- 
ter set in, and we harvested 48 bush- 
els of nice buckwheat that would now 
sell here for $1 a bushel. We used 
100 pounds 16% acid phosphate per 
acre on the buckwheat. 

We sowed timothy and clover with 
the buckwheat and in spite of the very 
dry weather, we got a fair stand on 
most of the ground. Land that would 
not grow a profitable crop of other 
grains may often be sown to buck- 
wheat and grow a fairly good crop 
with the aid of 100 to 150 pounds per 
acre of acid phosphate. Such land 
should be plowed and disked two. or 
three weeks before the crop is 
planted. , 

The buckwheat may be sown at any 
time from June to the first of August 
in the latitude of central West Vir- 
ginia, and the crop have time to ma- 
ture before frost. In northern sec- 
tions, of course, August 1 is too late 
for seeding. It takes from 60 to 75 
days for a crop of buckwheat to ma- 
ture. The crop is harvested with a 
grain cradle or else with a buncher 
attached to a mowing machine. The 
bunches are set up in the field and 
allowed to dry. . 

It can then be threshed with an 
ordinary threshing machine by lower- 
ing the concave and reducing power. 
The buckwheat should not be left in 
the field until the straw bleaches too 
much; neither should it be too dry 
when threshing with a machine. Last 
year a neighbor left his buckwheat in 
the field until the straw turned black. 
The result was that the machine broke 
the grains badly and much of the 
straw was broken up and went in 
with the grain. 

I left my buckwheat in the field 
only long enough for it to cure out; 
then when the straw was a little damp 
I hauled it in and stacked it. The 
machine threshed and cleaned this 
buckwheat nicely. It was the same 
machine that had made such a mess 
of the neighbor’s bleached wheat. 





Regarding Hop Market 


For the last two seasons a peculiar 
eondition has existed in the hop trade, 
in that it has been only at a sacrifice 
from cost of production that growers 
could sell at all, and then only in 
limited quantities at rare intervals. 
The result throughaut New York 
state has been 75% reduction in acre~, 
age and should the present condi- 
tions continue it will mean the re- 
mainder will have to go another sea- 
son. 

While prohibition has cut down the 
use of hops, a good market for the 
small crop produced now would be 
assured if foreign hops were kept out 
by a controller, as is done in England 
until the home crop is used up. No 
amount of tariff amounts to anything 
and it would seem as if our farmers 
are as deserving of protection as any 
other class. Unwise laws have made 
farming unprofitable, and while this 
prevails prosperity is imposible. 


Troublesome Plant Lice 


Frequently subscribers ask what 
poison may be sprayed on plant lice to 
kill them, invariably asking if arsenate 
of lead is a satisfactory agent. Arsen- 
ate of lead or any other stomach poi- 
son is absolutely useless when sprayed 
for lice or aphis. In order to be effec- 
tive, poison must be taken into the sys- 
tem by the insect, through the chew- 
ing of the foliage, as is the case with 
potato beetles. Lice do not chew the 
plant foliage. On the other hand, this 
type of insect has a sucking habit pen- 
etrating the surface of the leaf and 
feeding on the plant juices. 

In order to destroy lice the material 
must be applied directly to the insect’s 
body, either corroding the body or 
clogging up its tiny breathing pores 
with the result that it will suffocate 
Solutions and tests of various kinds 
have been found very satisfactory in 
combating this pest. Miscible oils, 
particularly whale oil or fish oil soap 
are used with great success by horti- 
culturists. The main idea in combat- 
ing lice is to make certain that the in- 
sect’s body is hit. Through overlook- 
ing this factor farmers are often dis- 
mayed to find their fields“heavily rein- 
fested after they have sprayed a crop. 
A comparatively few insects escaping 
the spray will soon propagate a viger- 
ous and extensive new generation. 
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We here show the “Farquhar 
No. 1," an Blevator Digger that 
gets the potatoes. out of the 
ground clean and rows them con- 
venient for picking. It is fully 
adjustable so as to suit different 
conditions, light of draft and 
long lived. 

For small growers the “Success 
Junior” Walking Digger insures 
more potatoes with less labor. 
Also “Special Elevator,” a large 
ball-bearing digger for either 
horse or engine drive. 

Illustrated catalog of Farquhar 
Diggers tells how you can most 
economically harvest your po- 
tatoes. Write today for free cepy. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., Bez 231, York, Pa. 

We also manufacture Engines and Boilers, 
Tractors, Sawmilis, Threshers, Hydraulic Cider 
Presses, etc. Ask for literature. 














HARDER SILOS 


Silage keeps perfectly 
in a Harder Silo 


No air can get in and that means 
no mould or decay. All winter you 
have clean, fresh, moist silage 
that will keep your stock in fine 
shape and bring more dollars into 
your pocket. 


The Harder has led the silo 
field for 23 years. Its worth is 
proven. It would be a mistake 
to buy any silo before you 


—send for our free booklet 
on silos and silage 





Good available servitery 
open fer live agents 


Harder Mfg. Corp. 
Box 13, Cobleskill, N. Y. 
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Co-operative Marketing 
Discussing Hay and the Hay Trade 











Co-operation in Name Only 
HERSCHEL JONES 

In a western New York local news- 
paper there recently appeared an arti- 
cle apparently inspired by some one 
who sought to discredit farmers’ co- 
operation, claiming that co-operative 
marketing was a failure and citing as 
an illustration the Montgomery Count- 
ty Hay and Produce Co-operative As- 
sociation of Amsterdam, N. Y. The 
immediate object of the article, so it 
is said, was to scare the farmers in 
the section whefe it appeared and 
check them from going into one of 
the live, promising State-wide co- 
operative marketing associatiéns. But 
that does not matter. The thing that 
matters is the real truth about the 
Montgomery County Hay & Produce 
Co-operative Association, (when will 
we ever find a way to name our co- 
operative associations without using a 
paragraph of words to do it?) and the 
lessons we can draw from their ex- 
perience. 

The said association was organized 
as a membership corporation under 
Article 13-A of the Agricultural law 
of New York about two years ago with 
327 original members. They each 
paid $1 for annual membership for the 
first year and put up personel notes 
to the extent of $31,000. From June 
1920 to June 1921, the association 
shipped 9,494,799 pounds of hay. 
From June 1921 to March 1922 it 
shipped 5,765,262 pounds. Their 
business for the present year will run 
about to $100,000. Of the 500 cars 
of hay shipped so far this year, most 
of them have gone to New York City 
and have been sold directly on an 
f. o. b. basis. The quality of the hay 
shipped has been mostly No. 3 and 
some No. 2. 

The association’s profits on hay 
from June 1, 1920 to December 1921, 
were $9,040.39. The losses in the same 
period were $6,071.88, of which loss 
$2,437.71 was on hay sold on a 
guaranteed price by a former man- 
ager and $3,634.17 was lost on hay 
sold at a guaranteed price by the 
present management. The notes with 
the face value of $31,050 are still on 
deposit with the bank and constitute 
the collateral securiy of the associa- 
tion on which the bank has extended 
credit now in excess of other assets 
to the extent of approximately $100,- 
000. 


Speculative Type of Business 

The question that immediately 
comes to any one’s mind is why a co- 
operative organization should be los- 
ing money on the sale of the products 
of its members. The answer is that 
this organization has departed from a 
fundamental principle of co-operation 
and instead of following sound mar- 
keting methods is attempting to en- 
gage in a speculative type of business 
on the same basis as any private deal- 
er in their own community. They 
have tried to have their cake and eat 
it too. They have tried to have all the 
personal and selfish advantages of 
dealing with a private dealer and give 
up none of those individualistic privi- 
leges which must be sacrificed for suc- 
cessful co-operation. The result is 
that they have neither successful co- 
operation nor have they a successful 
private business, in spite of the volume 
of goods that they have handled. 

When a member of this so-called 
co-operative association has some hay 
that he wants to sell, his practice is 
to call up the manager and ask him to 
come and look at the hay and guar- 
antee him a price on it, ich the 
manager is instructed by the board 
or directors to do. After the manager 
of the association has made an offer 
which seems safe to him in view of 
existing marketing conditions, the 
member in most cases calls in one or 
more private dealers and asks them 
also to make an offer on his hay. He 
disposes of it to the one who offers 
the highest price. He apparently has 
no conception of the association as an 
organization of his fellow-farmers for 
the purpose of rendering a service 
which he has no right to receive for 
less than it costs the association. It 
is as fundamental in co-operative or- 
ganization that the burden of cost of 
the service rendered be distributed 
equally in proportion to the volume of 
business handled for its individual 
members, as it is that the association 
or individual persons make no profit 
out of the rendering of this service. 

This association is practically a 


private business in which the man- 
ager is required to take responsibility 
for speculative buying and selling 
without the opportunity to cover his 
losses by profit that the ordinary 
dealer has. In the last year only 
one single crop of 9 tons of hay 
has been put into the hands of the 
association to sell on a real co-opera- 
tive basis. It is a common thing for 
the members of the association to 
dicker with their own employed man- 
ager as to price—just as they 
would with a private dealer. The 
$10,000 deficit that they now face is 
due to guaranteed price on hay to 
their own members last fall at a time 
when the market suddenly turned 
and they suffered from rejections. In 
other words, a few of the members 
took out of the pockets of the rest 
of the members for their own per- 
sonal advantage the $10,000 which ap- 
pears as a deficit on their books. 
When the association undertook to 
buy fertilizers for its members, it 
found them unwilling to contract to 
take a definite amount and after it 
had already ordered fertilizer, two of 
its own members secured cars from 
a private dealer and sold them out to 
other members. The association also 
had unfortunate experience in order- 
ing seed for its members and having 
the orders canceled after the seed 
Was on its way, or after it had ar- 
rived. The members insist upon be- 
ing able to buy feed at the association 
store-house when they come to town, 
without anticipating their needs. 
The condition, which is very disap- 
pointing to all the friends of co-opera- 
tive organization, is, however, not in 
the least an argument against co- 
operation. It is a shining example 


of the futility of compromising with 


co-operative principles. 





What’s Wrong in Hay Market 
G. 4. COLLIER. U. S&S. DEPT. AGB. 


The marketing costs comprise too 
much of the consumption price of hay. 
There is wide difference of opinion as 
to just how a reduction of these costs 
can be dccomplished. Many persons 
believe that the elimination of all com- 
mercial agencies between the producer 
and the consumer will eliminate much 
of the cost of marketing. To cor- 
rect the evils existing at present in the 
marketing of hay the bureau of 
markets and crop estimates makes the 
following suggestions: 

(a) Better preparation and classification 

on farms and at point of shipment. 

(bd) More comprehensive market informa- 

tion by primary marketi agencies. 

(c) Better marketing facilities in terminal 

markets including those for market 
information, selling, and storage, 

(4) Standardized inspection service both 

, within and between markets. 

(e) More comprebensive market informa- 

tion by distributing agencies, 


Too frequently the producer har- 
vests his hay carelessly, paying no at- 
tention to the varying quality of his 
erop, but storing good and bad together 
expecting the purchaser later to buy 
it altogether at one price. Very often 
the producer will not take the trouble 
even to separate the various kinds and 
grades when baling but hauls the hay 
to market or places it in the car In a 
promiscuous lot which must either be 
unloaded and sorted or graded, or sold 
at a heavy discount. 


Many Shippers Render No Service 


The country shippers frequently 
render no service other than to con- 
sign the hay to the nearest market or 
to sell it to another dealer or track 
buyer who in turn will find a buyer 
for it. Also many wholesalers and re- 
tailers in consuming sections make no 
special effort to find a better or more 
economical method of obtaining their 
supplies than through a jobber or 
broker removed by three or four in- 
termediate agencies from the original 
shipper. The consumer in turn insists 
upon having his hay supply delivered 
into his barn, one bale at a time on 30 
or 60 days’ credit. No reduction in 
the cost of marketing can be made 
until some changes are made in these 
eonditions. 

Probably one of the most important 
moves toward economy would be bet- 
ter preparation and standardization on 
the farm or at point of shipment. Low 
grade hay which can be marketed only 
at a loss should be kept on the farm 
and separate from the marketable hay. 
Various kinds and: mixtures of hay 
should be segregated, so that when 
baled and ready for market they can 





It is practically impossible for the 
producer to know the ‘comm 
grades as applied at the various 
markets at present, but when federgy 
hay grades are established and their’ 
application explained producers 
know the grade designation of their 
hay as well as they now know the 
grades of their wheat, ‘corn, and oats, 

It is not enough that country ship. 
pers sit in their offices and buy the 
hay to be loaded into the car by the 
producer at his nearest railroad siding 
and then sell it to a local track buyer 
n the usual terms of shippers weights 
nd grades guaranteed, or consign jt 
to a near-by market on destination 
terms, and in either case expect the 
producer to accept payment on the 
basis of out-turn weights and buyers 
grades. 


What Service Means 


If the buyer is exacting a profit ag 
pay for his services he should render 
service. He should see that the hay 
is properly graded and loaded; that 
the quality of the carload is uniform, 
He should be sufficiently familiar with 
the hay-market situation to sell hig 
hay at the best available market in- 
stead of shipping it to an already con- 
gested one because it is convenient, 
This applies to farmers’ organizations 
as well as individual shippers for 
there is no way in which a cooperative 
organization can serve its members 
better than by properly classifying the 
hay shipped and in selling the hay to 
the most advantageous market. Une 
less the organization does this it can 
offer no better services than an in- 
different individual shipper or track 
buyer and will only be duplicating un- 
satisfactory service. 

With the exception of a few eastern 
and southeastern markets there is no 
public storage available, except at pro- 
hibitive costs, in any of the large hay 
markets. Private storage is also 
limited and often so located that it 
cannot be used profitably unless the 
hay to fill it can be bought at prices 
much below the current market. This 
lack of storage is the cause of the wide 
fluctuations in price in many of the 
markets. When all hay must be sold 
from track, dealers must frequently 
take heavy discounts in price in order 
to avoid heavier losses caused by de- 
murrage, trackage charges, and other 
expenses. 

There is some question, however, 
whether or not the storage of hay in 
terminal markets is a paying proposl- 
tion, but in the absence of storage, 
accurate market information as to ree 
quirements and receipts at the vari- 
ous markets properly disseminated will 
go a long way toward preventing these 
congestions and market depressions, 


Speculation in Hay 


Another practice in terminal markets 
which encourages speculation and un- 
necessary handling is the present 
method of inspection and grading. So 
long as hay is given one grade upon 
arrival and is shipped out within 24 
or 48 hours thereafter as of a quality 
one or two grades higher such specu- 
lation will flourish and unnecessary 
middlemen will continue to take an 
unfair and unearned toll from the 
market. Wheén hay is officially in- 
spected and graded according to some 
specified standards the grade placed 
upon the hay should apply untii it can 
be shown conclusively that some error 
was made in gradin; or that the 
quality has deteriorated or improved 
during a lapse in time, or because of 
some conditioning process through 
which it has been passed. 

In the distribution of hay by whole- 
salers and retailers the adage, “Goods 
well bought are half sold,” aptly ap- 
plies. Distributing dealers should not 
rely entirely upon local brokers oF 
salesmen but should familiarize them- 
selves with conditions and prevailing 
prices of hay in the territories and 
markets from which their supplies 
must come. A thorough knowledge 
of these conditions will make impos- 
sible the jobbing by brokers among 
themselves of hay destined for the 
trade in their territory. When this 
practice is eliminated those brokers 
and jobbers not rendering a really us0- 
ful sérvice will be forced out of busl- 
ness. ‘ 





We like the American Agriculturist 
very much. I wish you much suc- 
cess.—[E. Friedling, Somerset county, 
Pa. 





I enjoy reading your papers as I 
benefit by them, I do not want to be 
without them.—[Allen Krall, Leban- « 
on county Pa. Pee ‘ F 
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Montgomery Co—Recent heavy 
rains have badly damaged corn and 
oat fields. Corn is making a poor 
showing for this time of the year. 
Farmers are cutting early clovers. 
The crop Will be fairly good. Potato 
yines were badly damaged by heavy 
rains and high winds. Eggs selling 
at 25c dozen, bytter 40c. Milk prices 
vary at different stations but not satis- 
factory to the producer. Good de- 
mands for broilers, fowls selling at 
30c to 32c, old hay $15 to 20, veal 
calves 9c-—[G. P. Vanvaulkenberg. 


Rensselaer Co—This spring has 
peen unusually cold with the result 
that farmers have been delayed in 
their spring work. Many farms have 
peen changing hands in the last few 
months. A large number of people 
have been going into the poultry busi- 
ness in this county. Fresh cows are 
seling from $60 to $80. The hay 
crop does not promise to be very 
heavy. Eggs 30c a dozen.—[Mrs. J. 
E. Marvin. 


‘ Schenectady. Co—Heavy rains 
through the Mohawk Valley have 
caused considerable damage to crops. 
Much needed rains in the early part 
of June did a great deal of good. 
However, the late downpour has 
eaused considerable washing out. 
Eggs 25c, butter 32c, potatoes $1.25 
bu., veal calves 9c, springs pigs $4 a 
piece; new milch cows $50.—[John 
Gordon. 


Onondaga Co—The recent storms 
have been very disastrous to crops. 
Alfalfa suffered heavily as well as 
vegetable crops. Some fields have 
been utterly ruined with no possibil- 
ity of saving a dollar’s worth. 


Madison Co—The necent torrential 
dewnpours have caused untold dam- 
age on the farms of this county. The 
onion crop alone has been damaged 
at least to the extent of 25%. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Farm Notes 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 


Philadelphia produce terminal is 
handling an almost unprecedented 


quantity of goods. 


fruits have been selling at somewhat 


lower prijces. It 


about seventy-five varieties of apples 


were handled. 


Pennsylvania farmers are sowing 


Vegetables and 


is estimated that 


red elover and crimson clover sé¢gd, 
white clover seed and alfalfa seed 
grown in France, Italy, Germany, and 
Argentina. Formerly large amounts 
of red clover seed was raised here 
and exported for sowing in Europe. 
Conditions .are exactly reversed al- 
though this state is well“adapted to 


growing clover. 





Lackawanna Co—The season is wet 
Grass promises‘a fine crop. 


and late. 


Apples bloomed full but a large per- 
centage’ failed to set. Oats look fine. 
In fact all crops do that were put in 
before the frequent rains. We have 
had the most damaging floods in years. 
All the railroads suffered serious wash- 
outs, houses and bridges were swept 
away. Butter 40c, potatoes 90c to 
$1.50, hay $25 to $30, veal calves 9c.— 
[W. Ss. G. 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey Farm Notes 
D. T. HENDRICKSON 


The Woodlane Guernsey Bull Asso- 
ciation of Mount Holly has bought 
another high-class bull. The animal 
Was purchased from Miss Ruth 
Twombly of Madison, and carries 
blood lines of high producing families. 
He should prove “a valuable assét to 
the community. 

Monmouth County farmers are 
turning from cattle to sheep which 
were formerly kept in great numbers. 
J. H. McLean of Trenton Falls is a 
leader in this movement planning to 
expand his flock from 50 into a herd 
of several hundred by the fall. 


OHIO 


Jackson Co—Weather is warm with 
Dlenty of rain. All crops are doing 





nicely. Wheat is beginning to turn. 
Some aJfalfa has ae B cut. Prices 
are the same as last onth.- Busi- 


hess conditions are dull—[J. B, Wil- 
in. 4 P 
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OB WHITE Sure Death Fly Killer is 

not a poison. Therefore it over- 
comes the objections to fly sprays 
made of crude carbolic acid, or cre- 
osote. It will not taint the milk. 


Bob White will keep your cows free 
from flies. It will also knock. dead 
every fly it hits. We guarantee it to 
kill flies, not merely to drive them 
away. 


Bob White will not blister the cow 
or stain or mat the hair. 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture has determined that flies 
can reduce the output of milk from 





Guaranteed © 


not to taint the milk | 






















40% to 60%. The result of these 
investigations appear in Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1097, 


Bob White Sure Death Fly Killer is 
patented. A smail quantity is all you 
will need to use because it is 100% 
active. 











What our Guarantee means 


SATISFACTION to the user or money 
will be refunded. 


Bob White Sure Death Fly Killer 















was formerly known as Morgan’s Sure 
Death Fly and Insect Destroyer. It 
is the same article that already has 
thousands of friends among Dairymen. 








BOB WHITE CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
39 Broadway, New York City 







(UM Hit 











SURE DEATH 
FLY KILLER 


You can buy Bob White Sure Death Fly Killer 
from your local dealer for $1.50 a gallon. 





~ B-K Disinfectant 
Should be used by every dairyman 
TEN times as\powerful as carbolic acid in killing germs. 
For: Sterilizing milk cans, separators and bottles. 
Preventing disease of cattle, hogs and other animals, 
Destroying foul odors. 
/ For household use of every kind. 
B-K is absolutely safe to use under all conditions, 
is odorless 


and does not stain. 
There are hundreds of uses for Bob White B-K around 
the house, farm and dafry. Always keep it handy. 
Other Bob White Products— 
Bob White Udder Balm 
_ Bob White Louse and Insect Destroyer 






















PULLETS 


Best American Bred 
White Leghorns 


An exceptionally fine lot of well 

developed pullets 12 to 14 weeks 

old at $1.50 each. 50 or over at 

$1.40 each. Weight 1% to 2 Ibs. 

each, fine condition, free from physi- 

cal defects. Sure to please. Write 
for free booklet. 


CYCLE HATCHER CO., 
506 Philo Bidg., ELMIRA, N. Y. 














25,000 CHICKS WEEKLY 


Healthy, Strong and vigorous, hatched by eee 
with 12 years experience in one of the largesé, 
finest, and best equipped hatcheries in the State. 
8. C. White and Brown Leghorns. lle each, 
$100.00 per 1000; Barred Plymouth Rocks, 13c each, 
$120.00 per 1000; S. C. Reds & S. C. Black Minor- 
cas, 5c each, $140.00 per 1000; Mixed Chicks, 9c 
each, $80.00 per 1000; Mixed Chicks (all heavy 
Breeds,) 10c each, $90.00 per 1000. 100 per cent live 
delivery guaranteed, by Prepaid Parcel Post; $1.00 
will book your order, bal. 10 days before date of 
delivery. Order direct from “Ad” or write for 
free Catalog. 


THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY, RICHFIELD, PA. 


The Old Reliable ‘Plant. 


8,590 BRED-TO-LAY 


Barron -White Leghorn Chix for July and Au- 

gust at l5c each. Sires dams records up to 

260. New circular free. 

SLATY RIDGE FARM 
PALMYRA, PA. 








BOX A. 


PULLETS 


& to 12 weeks old. Bred from hbeary laying strains 
in WHITE LEGHORNS and ANCONAS. Price, in 
lots of 25 or more, $1.00 each. Yearling hens, same 
varieties and quality, 25 or over, $1.50 each. Se- 
lect unrelated cockerels to go with them, $1.25 each. 
Order quickly from this ad. Ref. Commercial Bank. 


ZEELAND PULLET FARMS, ZEELAND, MICH. 




















Roselawn Chicks Live 


_. 15000 pure bred Barred Rock and RB. I. Red 
chicks for June, July, and August. $14.00 per 
Hundred, immediate and safe delivery guaranteed. 
Prices of other breeds on request. 

Roselawn Poultry Farm and Hatchery 
Dept. D Ottsville, Pa. 


BABY CHICKS 


AT BARGAIN PRICES 














Rocks, Reds, Wyan., Mino. Prepaid. Gafe De- 
livery Guaranteed. Catalog Free. 

RELIABLE HATCHERY 
Bex 25 MC ALISTERVILLE, PA. 








ROSEMONT Baby Chicks 


Established Rosemont quality—none better. 
Prices moderate. Superior service. Eleven breeds. 
Choice, free range, peahity, ay — breed- 
ing flocks. Husky and 
| ay weer Write Godan ee complete illus- 
rated catalog—FREE. 


ROSEMONT POULTRY FARMS & HATCHERY 
Drawer 3, Resomeont, Hunterdon Ce., New Jersey 


BABY CHICKS 


by the best system of Incubation from a, hich 
class bred to lay stock. Barred Rocks, Buff 
Anconas, lle each; White Wyandottes, Tieck 
Minorcas, 15c | each; 
Se each. Pekin Ducklings 30¢ each. 
Quaranteed by prepaid .parcel 


NUNDA POULTRY FARM NUNDA, W. Y. 


eb. & March Hatched. $120 ver 100. 

MIXED oe per, 50. $28 per 20. April & May 
$100 per 100. $52.50 per 50. 

$22.00 per 20. Satisfaction Safe arrival 

guaranteed. Make early winter layers. 
HIGHLAND FARM, Sellersville, Pa. 


90,000 CHICKS FOR 1922 


Bore LEGHORNS, $10.00 per 100; Barred Rocks, 

per 100; White Rocks $13.0 r 100; Reds 

$ins0 ser 100; mixed $7.00 per 00. ou can order 

from this a advertisement =: wate for circular. Safe 
very Gua 


JACOB NEIMOND BOX 50 














White Brown, Buff Leghorns, 
Safe delivery 
post. 








c "ALISTERVILLE, PA. 








Stock and Poultry 


Seasonable Haudling of Birds and Animals 














Ayrshire Convention Epochal 


The 47th annual, meeting combined 
with a highly successful sale and tour 
to famous breeding farms marked the 
1922 gathering Ayrshire breeders as 
the best in the breed’s history. The 
enthusiasm and general optimistic 
feeling that permeated the meeting 
sent breeders home satisfied that the 
“red and white cow is coming into her 
own and determined to accomplish 
greater achievements with their herds. 

In the election of officers, P. O. 
Reymann, Wheeling, W. Va., was re- 
elected president, the four vice-presi- 
dents, A. Seitz,"Waukesha, Wis., H. M. 
Kimbal, Concord, N. H., H. J. Chis- 
holm of N. Y., and P. Roberts, Jr., of 
Narberth, Pa., were re-elected, and 
the following were chosen to serve on 
the Board of Directors in addition to 
the sixteen whose terms did*not ex- 
pire: L. W. Newton, -Ashburnham, 
Mass.; A.’ H. Sagendorph, Spencer, 
Mass.; W. V. Probasco, Cream Ridge, 
N. J.; G. H. Dynsmore, Swanton, Vt.; 
A. F. Spooner, Pa. and E. C. Stone, 
Peoria, Ill. Col! R. L. Montgomery of 
Ithan, Pa. was elected to the director- 
ship vacated by the death of Col. 
J. R. Valentine, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

On June 15, the second day of the 
convention, the consignment sale was 
held under the direction of Thomas 
Clarke of Delchester Farms. George 
Brain was auctioneer. The forty-two 
head sold, averaged $510. The top 
price of $1500 was paid for Nancy 
Dewdrop, a two-year-old heifer by 
Penhurst Rising Star in calf to Pen- 


hurst Man O’War, a son of Garclaugh 


May Mischief. Nancy Dewdrop was 
consigned by the Penhurst Farm and 
purchased by the Masonic Homes of 
Elizabethtown, Pa. 

The progrark of the third day of 
the meeting consisted of a tour to 
famous Ayrshire breeding institutions 
in the country-side surrounding Phila- 
delphia. Many present at the gather- 
ing considered this tour im many res- 
pects the most pleasant and profit- 
able of the three days, viewing the 
achievements of breeders and realiz- 
ing the opportunities with the breed. 
On behalf of New York state breeders, 
W. P. Schanck, of Avon, N. Y. invited 
the association ¢o hold its 1923 meet- 
ing in the Empire State. Action was 
left to the Board of Directors. 


Raising Late Hatched Chicks 
R. BR. FISHER 

With proper treatment, the later 
spring and early summer hatched 
chicks may be ,as easily and success- 
fully raised as'the earlier ones and 
with nearly equal profit. The error 
most frequently made by those de- 
siring’to raise these chicks and which 


Baby Chicks 


We ship anywhere and | Post 
charges. Guaranteed 95s safe arrival. 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Buff 
Rocks, BR. I. Reds, White Leghorns, 
Brown Leghorns, Buff Leghorns, 
White Wyandottes ar Black 
Minorcas, Buff mixed 
odds and ends. Wrile taday’ tor price 


E. P. GRAY, Box 32, Savona, N. Y. 


























WHITE LEGHORN 5 ER ahd 
PULLETS / 9C 7: 
pullets. Pure-bred, heavy la: 


CYCLE HATCHER Co.. oa N.Y. 





}|QUALITY CHICKS 


SUMMER SPECIAL 


A Hatch Every Week Threugh Seasen—Prompt Deliveries | 


Delivered postpaid anywhere ‘In U 
eafe arrival of full count guaranteed. 
each 100 or less. 
at $8.00 per 100 and up. 
Wh., Bik. or Br. Leghorns 85-00 
Barred Rocks 
White Rocks or R. |. Reds ib 
White Wyandettes, Black 

inoreas or Ancenas 
Mixed Broiler Chicks 


White Leghorns, Pen ? 
Barred Roc 


Our regular - 00 to "s 





8 ‘. east of Mississippi River and 


coat delivery add 10c on 
00 quality now obtainable 


100 
72.50 


40.00 


v 72.50 
4.7 18.00 85.00 

Above A, are subject to change without notice. Order today—send 

money order, check or registered lette 


W.F. HILLPOT, Box 29, Frenchtown, N. J. 








$55.00 for 500; 





a. E. HAMPTON, 


HAMPTONS BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS er Detivery uty ana 


we——> $3.50 for 25; $6.50 for 50; 


THE FAMOUS BAMPTON BLACK LEGHOR® CHICK. will please and satisfy you and grow into the best layer 
you ever saw. Order now with 25% of amount of order. or poo Sy early and prompt delivery by 
perces post Safe delivery an¢ @ square deal eines anywhere east of the Miss River. 


$12.00 for 100; —e_ 
$110.00 for 1000 


PITTSTOWN, N. J. 











is almost sure to mean a heavy loss, 
is in placing these young chicks on the 
same range on which the earlier and 
older ones are being raised. 

The quarters for these chicks are 
best placed on an entirely new and 
uncontaminated range where there is 
an abundance of shade and loose soil 
over a good portion of the range. An 
ideal location is the small berry patch. 
Usually this has been cultivated to 
some extent during the spring months 
and the soil is loose and moist. The 
new growth of vines have developed 
by the middle of June or first of July 
to such an extent that the ground is 
well shaded. Here in the moist earth 
they will find an abundance of insects, 
which are valuable food and will also 
keep them busy. 

The requisites for the best success 
in rearing the summer chicks may be 
summed up as to follows: A clean, 
new range to which no other chicks 
or fowls have access, plenty of shade, 
fresh water frequently and proper 
food. The food requirements are the 
same as for the earlier chicks except 
that I would advise a liberal ration of 
milk in some form, sour milk being 
very desirable. Milk in the ration is 
most essential. If milk in any form is 
not available, some of the prepared 
buttermilk foods may be substituted. 





Shipping Squabs to Market 


Squabs should be full feathered 
when shipped to market. They are 
preferred when taken just before 
leaving the nest, because they are 
fatter. When they are older and 
commence to fly they become thin 
and are not desirable. Only plump, 
fat birds are really wanted. They 
should weigh about six to eight 
pounds to the dozen. 

Squabs are killed before shipping 
by breaking the neck close to the 
head. However, some parties claim 
that this gives the bird a dark ap- 
pearance when dressed. Most par- 
ties advise bleeding the birds, whieh 
they claim gives the birds a white 
and bright appearance when dressed. 
To bleed, stick them in the neck, or 
stick them in the upper part of the 
mouth, forcing the blade through 
the top of the head. 

They can be shipped with feathers 
on or dressed. Either way they sell 
well. They command about as ni.ch 
with feathers on, but when dressed 
remove the feathers and pin feathers 
and have them perfectly elean. Do 
not remove entrails; leave head and 
feet on. In shipping during warm 
weather the squabs must be thor- 
oughly cooled, and then packed in 
cracked ice. The object is to have 
them keep perfectly cool. 


Successful Shorthorn Sale 


If the attendance at the Bradford 
County Milking Shorthorn sale held 
at Troy, Pa. is an indication, the breed 
is in for a prosperous year. In spite 
of a heavy downpour of rain on sale 
day, it apparently had no effect on the 
sale attendance. All told 74 head 
were sold at an average price of 
$304. Taking it as an average, farm- 
ers who have been comtemplating 
starting a foundation of milking short- 
horns missed an opportunity by not 
attending this sale, for the quality of 
the animals was far above that in- 
dicated by the average price. 

The top price of the sale was $1500, 
paid by Frank Moss of Troy, Pa. for 
Glenside Royal Coin consigned by 
John Lupert of Williamsport. This 
fine four-year old is by the famous 
Glenside Joe Johnson and out of Imp. 
Lady Favorite with a milk record of 
over 14000 pounds. The top price 
for females was $825 brought by Lucy 
Cranford with calf at side. There 
Were many bargains among those ani- 
mals selling over $400. The lower 
priced animals brought more nearly 
their true value. 








The following is the type of letters 
that makes our work seem worth 
while:“Dear Friends: I am sorry I 
made you so much trouble in notify- 
ing me as it was neglect on my part. 
I will try and be more punctual the 
next time as I don’t think I will ever 
do without your paper as long as I 
can get it. I have taken it for a 
good many years, and we like it. 
Hoping to be as ever your old friend, 
I remain, J. L. Sundy, Perry county, 


\ 
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Kills Every Rat 


Improved Virus, Not a Poison Quick. 
ly Wipes Out All Rats, Mice, Gophers 








At last, a perfected rat virus that can be 
depended upon to destroy rats, mice, gophers 
and other rodents. Anywhere, at any time. 

The virtue of amy rat virus is in the 
Danys organism isease preeding organisms 
that kill only rats and other rodents. 





Repeated tests of virus made with salt so. 
lutions, agar and bouillon as media for carry. 
ing the Danys organisms, show that decom. 
position occurs which destroys the organisms 
in a few days. 

Hunter Super-Virus is made with a different 
and superior carrying medium. omposi- 
tion does not occur. The Danys organisms 
in billions, are kept alive and virulent, even 
for months, until used. Stands shipping in 
any weather. 

Bait prepared with this Super-Virus is 2 
sempting dessert to the wariest of rats. In a 

days they are dead. Meantime the dis. 
cased rats foul their runways, spreading the 
virus organisms and exposing other rats to the 
disease. The same with mice and gophers. 
Yet it is harmless to people and all animals 
except rodents. 


LOWEST IN PRICE 


Hunter Super-Virus is sold on a positive 

arantee. end only $1.00 for a 30 «. «. 
2.50 bottle postpaid. ver 20 to 50 times 
more rat killing effectiveness than an equal 
quantity of any other form of virus. Or if 
you prefer, send no money, but pay the post- 
man $1.00 and few cents postage when he 
delivers the package. If not satisfied with 
results in three weeks, ask for and get back 
the $1.00 promotty. Send today to the Hun- 
ter Laboratories. Dept. 114 New Nelson Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


CATTLE BREEDERS 
HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 


Born March 2ist, 1922. Sire, Lilly Colantha Pontiac. 
No. 328241. He by Sir Colantha Edith Pontiac whose 
years made 480.9 lbs. milk, 30.09 Ibs. but- 
r in 7 days; 2116.8 lbs. milk, 115.75 lbs butter in 
30. days. Dam of calf, Beauty Onyx Pontiac. She 
is the 2 of P= aut iw Cornucopia Beauty, 
record at 2 3 ays old of 53 Ibs. milk 
ia day; 346.8 Tbs. milk, 13.61 Ibs. butter in 7 days, 
3 months and 1) days after calving. This calf is 
seven-ei white, a “tne, straight, square individual. 
Price .00 registered, transferred and crated. 


BRADLEY FULLER, Utica, N. Y. 


25 Registered Holstein Heifers 


An exceptionally fine lot of well grown, nicely 
marked 2 and 3 yr olds, mostly due to freshen this 
fall and early winter. 

Buy the bunch and double your money. 
Registered service bulls. 
Two cars fine grade cows. 


J. A. LEACH. 














Phone 973. Cortland, N. Y. 


Holstein Cows for Sale 


150 extra nice large Holstein cows that will freshen 
between now and Sept. Ist. They are young and good 
producers. Satisfaction guaranteed and prices right. 
1 car load of registered heifers priced for @ quick sale. 
W. E. Totman 
Phone 1368 _ Cortland, N. Y. 


125 Grade HOLSTEIN COWS 


rtion of | se cows, are fresh and close 
Fag ~y "They are fine condition, extra heaw 
milkers, large in size; ee @ few choice Guernsey cows. 


F. P. SAUNDERS Certiand, N. Y- 


BROAD ACRES GUERNSEYS 
Bred Heifers and Cows 
$200 and up. 


FRANK M. SMITH 
Springfteld Center, 


SWINE BREEDERS 


LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
Special effering of 
» Service Boars 


H.C. & H.B. HARPENDING, Box 10, Dundee, N.Y. 


POULTRY BREEDERS __ 


Chicks 
BROKE 


Baby ¢ Po 
Get our low July [| arrival'guarantee 
for January layers. 


Hatch . 
40 Breeds of Chicks, 4 Breeds of Ducklings, Selectand 


Exhibition Grades. Catalogue Free. 
NABOB HATCHERIES, Dept. 31, Gambier, Ohio 


HUMMERS FAMOUS CHICKS 


ta 


&. 8. Hummer & Ce., Frenchtown, N. J- 


BABY BY CHICKS, 10 days old 











New York 
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Dairy Husbandry 


Notes on Organization and Production 





















July Prices on Pooled Milk 

After a thorough canvass of the 
milk situation including conditions in 
the market and on the farms, the 
Dairymen’s League Co-operative Asso 
ciation voted to recommend the fol- 
jowing prices for pooled milk for 
July: Class 1, milk used for fluid con- 
sumption, $2.22 a 100 lbs. in the base 
freight zone of 201-210 miles from 
New York City; this for 3% milk 
Class 2, milk used chiefly in the man- 
ufacture of cream and ice cream, 
$1.75 a hundred. 

For class 3, milk used chiefly in the 
manufacture of fancy cheeses and 
evaporated and condensed milk, the 
price was voted at 25 cents per hun- 
dred pounds above the price for milk 
pased upon butter quotations for the 
current month. Class 4, milk used 
chiefly in the manufacture of butter 
and American cheese, price to be de- 
termined on market quotations for 
those commodities. Prices in each 
class are above those asked for June 
milk. Class 1 price for June was 
$1.75 per hundred. The price for 
July is 1 cent a quart above this. 
Market conditions for dairy products 
are improving. 


Where the Trouble Lies 
BE. BR. HOWARD 


To hear some people talk nowadays, 
one would think that the pure bred 
eattle market was blown sky high 
and that we would never again re- 
eeive anything higher than grade 





that are noted for their wonderful 
showing in A. R, O. testing, and I was 
sadly:surprised to find in each herd 
a great many animals that were far 
from being perfect. Whenever a be- 
ginner in the pure bred business 
started out to select a foundation herd, 
he fell for the high record stuff. If 
he were a good judge of breed, type, 
ete., he was all right. If not, he in- 
variably purchased an inferior lot of 
animals for his foundation herd. To- 
day we find herd after herd with not 
a good individual in it. Their owners 
have not done testing, and as dairv 
animals they are unprofitable and as 
breeding animals they are worthless. 

I follow the sale business pretty 
closely and I find that whenever a 
real dairy cow, properly fitted and of 
reasonably good breeding is offered 
for sale, she brings a good and often- 
times a high price. On the other 
hand, no matter how good the breed- 
ing, if she is of poor individuality, 
she goes at a low price. 

There are four things that are ab- 
solutely essential to have a real dairy 
herd, they are—size, type, health, and 
production. If you have the first 
three, the fourth cannot help but ex- 
ist. 
Buy the best and breed them better 
and the world will make a beaten 
track to your door. Perhaps some of 
my Holstein friends will say that Iam 
too radical on this subject of the cause 
for the low prices received for some 
pure breds, but I stand ready at any 
or all times to prove my contentions 








This Cow Produces Milk at a Profit 


Beauty Collier, 2nd, a pure bred Brown Swiss, owned by Whitney Dean & 
Sons of Sherman, N. Y. has completed a years’ record that should appeal to 


milk producers. 


During the 365 days she produced 14,701 pounds milk and 


596 pounds butterfat on 3075 pounds grain or at the rate of 4.7 pounds milk 
per pound of grain consumed. She had no special care other than that re- 


ceived by the rest of the herd. 


starting her year’s record, giving birth to an 118 pound heifer calf. 


Beauty Collier 2nd freshened just previous to 


Further- 


more, she received very little grain while on pasture and during last fall and 


winter. 
under such pressure. 


The Brown Swiss showed her value there by producing economically 
Mr. Dean’s herd averaged 11294 pounds milk. Only 


one cow produced less than 10,000 pounds and she was a 26 month heifer. 


credited with 9,666 pounds milk and 421.8 pounds butterfat. 


It is no wonder 


Brown Swiss breeders are so enthusiastic about the Big Brown Breed. 


Prices for our animals. I admit that 
in some instances pure breds are sell- 
ing at grade prices, but there is a 
reason for it. 

To begin, I am going back a few 
years. About twelve years ago the 
buying public ‘went crazy over high 
butter-fat production in the Holstein 
cow. If a cow made a thirty pound 
seven day butter record she was con- 
sidered a wonder. No matter whether 
she produced a reasonably large 
quantity of milk or not, she was 
stamped a real cow. 

From then on, records increased by 
leaps and bounds. Health, individu- 
ality and economical production were 
largely forgotten. That high short- 
time butter record was all that was 
Sought for. The laws of nature were 
also forgotten. The high butterfat 
Producers were line-bred and .in-bred 
to increase the production of butter- 
fat and to give an animal a long list 
of high record performers in his or 
her pedigree. As a result’ we got the 
high records in most cases, but we 
Sreatly injured the breed in those es- 
Sentials to real dairy animals. 

I have visited a great many herds 


Sie? 
ro » 


If there are any of the readers of the 
Agriculturist who wish to consult me 
on anything connected with the Hol- 
stein breed, I will be glad to help 
them in any way I possibly can. 


Feeding More Economically 


The value of silage has been so 
thoroughly tested from the stand- 
point of economy, by practical farm- 
ers, colleges and experiment stations 
that it is a subject considered settled 
and closed. Of course exactly how 
much may be saved by including sil- 
age in the ration is hard to state due 
to fluctuations in practices and dif- 
ferent prices in the different localities. 
Then again a great deal depends on 
the quality of the stock which is being 
fed. ~In general, however, men who 
know say that production costs may 
be reduced from 20 to 25%. That 
percentage is a factor that is not to 
be taken lightly in these days of low 
returns. 

However, there is still a large num- 
ber of dairy farms that are not silo- 
equipped. The percentage of these 
silo-less farms is large. Just why 


this 1s so hard to understand when 
the ecomomy realized in the use of 
silage is'so well known, and has been 
so thoroughly demonstrated. of 
course, there ape farmers who say 
they can’t see their way clear financi- 
ally to build a silo at this time. How- 
ever, if they would consider how much 
more economically they could feed 
their cattle by including silage in the 
ration, they would see that the invest- 
ment soon pays for itself. 

Silage is not limited to the dairy 
or beef feeding lot. Brood mares, idle 
horses, colts, mules and even swine 
and sheep are fed silage economically. 
The silo overcomes the problem of 
short pastures. It turns forage crops 
into a more condensed product that 
may be marketed more econamically. 
It does not only do this but it is an 
economical. form of pastures, It 
brings the supply of forage conven- 
iently close to the feeding trough 
making it easy and quick. Lastly it 
provides certain fundamentals essen- 
tial to a good ration. Carbohydrates, 
succulence bulk and a balance for 
high protein feeds. 

Farmers who are or should be con- 
sidering the purchase of a silo may 
consider it a gilt-edge investment. 
It is an investment that contrasts 
greatly to the many fake oil and 
other wild-cat schemes that promoters 
are seeking to sell farmers. The sea- 
son is at hand to consider the silo for 
this is the season for planting crops 
that go to make the silage. 


Holstein Men Talk Business 
J. H. FRANDSEN 

The thirty-seventh annual conven- 
tion of the Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion of America held in Kansas City 
June 5 to 10, set a new precedent for 
accomplishing constructive work. It 
was “a convention that accomplished 
things” by modernizing its constitution 
ending @ controversy of many years 
standing; demonstrating the efficiency 
of the delegate system; staging a 
dairy show and putting on a dairy 
program which surpassed anything 
previously attempted by a Holstein 
convention; providing a better basis 
for the judging of Holstein animals; 
and aiding through its co-operative 
sale in the distribution of about 200 
animals in the southwest where Hol- 
steins are not so well known. 

There was much interest in the 
amendments affecting transfer fees, 
and the miatter was finally settled by 
the adoption of a compromise amend- 
ment which provides that if transfers 
are made within three months after 
date of sale, the fee to members shall 
be $1.50; non-members, $3.00. If the 
transfer is made after three months 
from date of sale, the fee shall be 
$3.00 to members, and each transfer 
shall be used for extension work in 
places and in ways approved by the 
Board of Directors. The adoption of 
this amendment should provide the 
additional money needed to promote 
the interests of the Holstein breed. 

Possibly no exhibit attractd more 
attention from visitors than the one 
featuring the value of the purebred 
sire, showing how a sire of a high 
producing family can raise the pro- 
duction of aherd from the 3000 pound 
class to a profitable basis. 

At the cooperative sale held in con- 
nection with the convention, 175 head 
of Holsteins coming from practically 
every state in the Union were sold. 
The best price paid was fora 40-pound 
cow, Highland Burke Joh, consigned 
by Hawley and Murphy, Liverpool, 
N. Y. Highland Burke Joh, brought 
$3200. The average for all animals 
sold for $470. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
are: For president, Frank O. Lowden, 
former governor of Illinois and prom- 
inent Holstein breeder at Oregon, III.:; 
for vice-president, John M. Kelly of 
Wisconsin; members of the board of 
Directors, W. S. Moscrip, of Min- 
nesota, W. G. Davidson and John A. 
Bell, Jr. of Pennsylvania, H. W. Nor- 
ton, Jr. of Michigan, E. B. Armstrong 
of New York, G. E. Fox of Illinois, 
T. E. Elder of Massachusetts. 

After adjournment of the conven- 
tion, the new board met, transacting 
considerable routine business and 
elected, according to the new consti- 
tutional provision, the following offi- 
cers: For secretary, F. L. Houghton of 
Vermont; for treasurer, Wing R. 
Smith of New York; for superintend- 
ant of advances registry, MalcoWn H. 
Gardner. 

The convention had before it invi- 
tations from Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Richmond, Virginia 
and Los Angeles, California, but de- 
cided to hold its 1923 meeting in 
Cleveland, O. In summarizing the 
convention President Lowden said, 
“This convention has had more to 
say about the cow and her products 
than all previous conventions.” 










UNADILLA 
The Silo of Economy 


Every dollar put into a Unadilla 
comes back many times during its 
long life. You can get at silage 
easier, put it on the stable level 
with least effort, and make all ad- 
justments in perfect safety. 

The reason—its builders made 
convenience a part of the silo. 
This is why successful dairymen 
praise it, and buy it a second and 
third time. 

Prices are at 1917 levels. Be 
sure to get your silo erected early. 
The Unadilla is the most econom- 
ical silo to be found. 


Write for particulars and catalog 
UNADILLA SILO CO, 


BoxB, Unadilla, N. Y.or 
Des Moines, Ia. 
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“Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp. Corru- 
gees Pinnding Soom. Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
ings Sidings, allboard, Paints, ete . direct to you 
at Rock-Bottom Factory Pri Save money—get 


ices. 
better quality and lasting satisfaction, 


Edwards “‘Reo” Metal Shingles 


have great durability—many customers report 15 and 
20 years’ service.Guaranteed fire and lightning proof 


Free Roofing Book 


our wonderfully 
rices and 








E EDWARDS MFG. Co. | Samples & | 
Ruofing Book 


SILO FOR *145=° 


We sell direct from our Factory. 
No agents fo pay 


All silos in this sale are highest grade, 
genuine clear Oregon Fir, fully 
equipped with all our latest improve- 
ments. Subject to inspection at your 
station. You can save money by 
buying direct if you write at once. 


INTERNATIONAL SILO COMPANY 
112 Flood Building, Meativille. Pa. 
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TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


will eeduce inflamed, swollen 
Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Soft 
Bunches; Heals Boils, Poll Evil. 
Quittor, Fistula and infected 
sores quickly as it isa positive 
antiseptic and germicide. Pleasant 
to use; does not ter or re- 
move the hair, and you can 
work the horse. $2.50 pes bottle 
delivered, 


Book 7 R Free 










hich shows t 

Get our plan of easy 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
and handsome fr talog. Whether 
dairy is large or email write today. (7 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. >-# 
Bo: vane Bainbridge, N. ¥. 
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SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CABBAGE. CAULIFLOWER, SPROUT, and_ Cel- 
ery Plants (Seven or eight millions of them). Fineld 
grown Pedigree seed, re-rooted and selected plants 
Cabbage Plants, Danish Ballhead, No. 24 (Heaviest 
ylelder in tons per acre of 39 strains tested); Co- 





perhagen Market, No. 11 (Best of 23 strains tester) ; 
Enkhuizen Glory (best of 21/ strains tested); All 
Head Early; Succession; Surehead; Early Flat, Dutch; 
Late Fiat, Dutch; Red Danish Stonehead; Red 
Rock; Early Summer; Winningstadt; Autumn King; 
Late Stonehead: All seasons; Drumhead Savory, $2.00 
Per 1000- 500, $1.30; 300. $1.00.— 600,000 re-rooted 


Snowball cauliflower ‘plants (strain used by members 
of the Long Island Cauliflower Association) Selected 
plants $5.00 per 1000; 500, $3.00; 300, $2.00, 
200, $1.50, 100 est 00. Brussels Sprouts, same price 
plants Re-rooted celery plants (ready 
Selected plants Golden Self Bleaching 
(French Seed), Easy Bleaching; White Plume (French 
Grant Pascal (French seed); Winter Queen; 
Heart, French Rose Ribbed (French seed) 
00 per 1000; 500, $2.00; 300, $150; 200, $1.25; 
100, 80c. Established 24 years. We do not raise a 
cheap erade of plants. Our plants are good all the 
way through and will produce heavier crops than 
ordinary plants. No business done on Sunday 
W. ROCHELLE & SONS. Chester, New Jersey. 








CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER, CELERY. TOMATO 
and Brussels Sprouts. 5,000,000 Cabbage plants— 


(Field-grown), Danish Ballhead, Copenhagen Market, 
Pnkhuizen Glory. Succession, All Head Early, Early 
Summer, Early Jersey Wakefield, Surehead, Flat 


oe and Savoy, $1.75 per 1,000; 5,000 $8.00; 500, 
(re-rooted) Cabbage Plants, $2.00 per 1,000 
Recta? Strain No. 5 Danish (26 tons per acre) $2.25 
1000. Caulifiofiwer Plants— Snowball (re-rooted) 
4.00 1,000 Brussells Sprout | a yy 
Giant and Long Island Dwa ’ 
Tomato Plants—Stone and Chalks eS, * opisld. 
srown) Ry! es 1 T King 
und Cayenne, $! 1,000. 000,000 Celery 
eanee—teady July Ist White Rea Winter Queen, 
Heart, Giant Pascal and Sanfords Easy 
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Slanching, $2.50 per 1,000 Re-rooted, $3.00 per 
1,000. Golden Sell Blanching (French Seed) $3.00 
‘er 4,000. (re-rooted) $3.75 per 1,000. Any plants 
perest Post or Express, packed in damp moss. 
Senc for free list of all vegetable plants. PAUL F. 
ROCHELLE, Morristown, J 
FLOWER PLANTS. Canterbury bells, Hollyhock, 
columbine, delphirium, foxglove, gaillardia, golden 
glow, forget-me-not, phioxz, shasta dai weet william 
and other hardy perennials; aster, ni salvia, snap- 
dra . salpigiossis, Chinese pinks, candytufi, fire 
petunia, portulaca, ginnia, verbena and other 
annuals. Catalogue free. HARRY D. SQUIRES 
Good Ground, N. Y. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS ‘or August and fall plant 
ing. Pot-grown and runner plants that will bear 
fruit next summer. Raspberry, blackberry, dewberry 
loganberry, gooseberry, currant, grape plants, roses 
shrubs for fall. planting. Catalogue free. HARRY 
D. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N. Y 





CAULIFLOWER, SWEET POTATO, TOMATO 
. beet, cabbage, celery, exg plant, hop, mint 
7% ~ parsley, ewiss chard plants; aspaera- 
horseradish roots. Catalogue free, 

tan?" D. SQUIRES. Good “Ground. ‘N. ¥- 





I WILL CONTRACT—Green Mountains, Irish Cob- 
. or Spaulding Rose potatoes with reliable parties 
oe delivery, for $1.75 per barrel. car lots 
oO. Maple Grove, Me. W. M. KELLEY, Maple 
Grore, Maine 





CABBAGE PLANTS c. 


it kinds now ready. 
LEWIS BROS, Walworth Y. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 





SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and by our advertisers. and the 
hatching of same if" our subscribers. that the pub- 

cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
, or that eggs shipped - —_ 


est care in allowing poultry and egg 
this paper. but our responsibility must a with that. 





GOOD WHITE iE  HENe—Lerneen a. 
$125.00 per 100. $65 $18 per dozen. 
Rocks, Reds, Wyan. & Tato a caets. Fs | hatched 
$85.00 per 50. $37.50 per 20. H. SOUDER, 
Sellersville, Pa. 





HICKS—from our record, egg eens Anconas 
and ie ish a now reduced to ~ r~ prices. 

mpion e 

P OGRESSI 
Michigan. 

WINNERS, 8. C. W. Leghorn ‘chicks. Youngs— 


Ferris Strain, $12.00 per hundred prepaid, safe de- 
livery guaranteed, circular free. OAK HILL POUL- 


Ww Wholesale prices to everybody. 
rE Pot LTRY FARMS, Box kK. ‘Holland 











TRY FARM, Route 2-B, Bath, N. Y 

LARGE STOCK poultry. Turkeys, Geese. Ducks, 

+ — Bantams, Hares, Dogs, Cavies. Pigeons, 
tock, hatching eggs, low. catalog. PIONCER 

FARMS, Telford, Pa. 

PEAR GUINEAS. Partridge Rock Eggs, $1.25 per 


15. $6.50 per 100 Cavies and Homer Pigeons, 
CLIFFORD BURHANS. Saugerties New York. 


CHICKS BY PARCEL POST, C. 0. D. Guaranteed. 
000 — Bargains. 17th year cata. free. Box 





ee ind Work. insertion 
z= Market Place a5 


461 Fourth Ave., New York City ho. 


PATENTS 





Patent. Send sketch or yt for examinati 
liminary advice 


Ww 


Pre- 
references 


without ¢ Highest 
rite TODAY, J. L. JACKSON & CO.. 328 Ouray 


Bidg,, Washington. D.. C. : 





AGENTS WANTED 





wonder 
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AGENTS—Our soap and Toilet a lan is @ 
Get our free sample case offer. BO'RO-CO 
7 Locust. St. Louis, Mo. 








OUR HELP BUREAU 





MALE HELP WANTED 





have 
SA ewish young men, with ae | without aon 
who wish work fi 


steady man, write for an order blank, 
oes employment 


YOU NEED HELP? We pe ee 


agency, and we 


employer 


charge employee. THE 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 173 Second Ave. New 





FARMERS-MEN-BOYS OVER 17. 


Become Gov- 
$132-$195 — 
Common 


Railway Mail Clerks. 


tion sufficient. List positions free. Write immedt 


‘a aed INSTITUTE, Dept. 








36. C. M. LAUVER. MeAlisterville, Pa. pn 
“ULTRA QUA” 8. C. Ancona chicks July 5th. 

12th, l4c. White Leghorns llc. Circular. OWN- 

LAND FARMS, Hammond, N. Y. 





TEN AND TWELVE week _pullets. 
ties. Best strains. FOREST FA 
New Jersey. 


PRICES CUT BABY 
let. EMPIRE HATCHERY, 


AMMOTH PEKIN _ duck este: 11 for $1.50 postpaid. 
RU MP RACHT BROS., Pulaski, N. Y. 


WHITE LEGHORN cures lle by parcel post. 
NELSON'S, Grove City, - 


Standard varie- 
RM, 





CHICKS— Illustrated Book- 
SEWARD, N. Y. 











POULTRY SUPPLIES 


BETTER QUALITY eins: hand ega-cases: Satis- 
faction guaranteed. STANDARD EGG CASE CO., 
No. 60 A West laden Street, New York. 








- 





one eT FOR BAILWAY MAIL CLERK, $1600.- 


ment 
Bonafide 


00, and eleven other desirable Govern- 
Special in x... 
today and 


positions. 
offer Send 


SHUTTLEWORTH SYSTEM, 271 West Piesth Street, 
New York City. 





—- Traffic Inspector. 
cellent opportunities. Wri 


$250 monthly, expenses paid, as 
Position guaranteed after 
* sparetime study or money refunded. Ex- 

te for Free Booklet. G-84 


EARN $110 to 


mon 


Stand. BUSINESS TRAINING INST., Buffalo, N. Y- 





Men—women over 17. 


t. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS open to farmers. 
$00 3190 month.  Stea 


work. we pay. Common education sufficient. List 
position: immediately. IN 
INSTITU ITE, Dept. F 34, Rochester, N. Y. 














FIREMEN, iN, lroads 
WANTED—Used aon 6 « ecs see. their homes— EVERYWHERE = - beginners meise, 
Send name, age condition an jowest pirce. le apt 
KLINE, Box, 60. Middlecreek, Pa. Brookion, N. ¥ same ASSOCIATION, — ae 
DOGS AND PET STOCK BOYS—MEN. Become Automobile e: $35 
eck. Lear = coralas. Write FRANELIN IN- 
STITUTE, Dept. F 413, Rochester.” N. ¥. ~ 


DON’T lead a dog’s life all summer driving cows. 
An English Shepherd will go for stock alone. Pups 
at reduced price for short time. GEO. BOORMAN, 
Marathon, New Yor. 


FLEMISH GIANT HARES—Gray and biack four 
months stock, $5.00 pair—8 to 10 mos. $4.00 each. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. MAPLE HILL FARM, Fort 
Plain, New York. 


PUREBRED AIREDALE 
pups of good breeding, 3 mo. old. 
R. METZLER, Paradise, Pa. 








PUPS—Good Strong 
5 oo 3 females. 














ENGLISH wy PU and rome oe 
WI ready to go right at work getting cows. ir or 
. NE list. W. W. NORTON, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
PIGS FOR SALE—Better pigs for the same money FINE ad THOROUGHBRED Collie Pups now 
igs bave always had this reputa- females and males. ARCADIA 


ag Spring Farm 

bred from selected Big Types giving the deep 
barrel and broad frame for you to put pork on. 
Cold Spring Farm pigs are a guarantee to you against 
the only too common scrub pig. Berkshire and York- 
shire cross, Chester and Yorkshire cross. Can ship 
any part of the following lots: 31—6 to 7 weeks old. 


$6.50 each: 26—8 to 9 weeks old, $7.00 each: 22-10 
weeks old, extra fine, our choicest stock, $7.50 each. 
0 at your station for your approval. No 


charge for crating. Our guarantee: Feed 30 days. 
if not satisfied return to us and we will return your 
money. © SPRING FARM, FP. O. Box 74, 
Dedham, Mass 





PIGS FOR SALE—100 Chester and Yorkhsire. 
cross § weeks old all weaned and good feeders sows. 
boars and barrows, price $6 each. also 50 Berkshirs 
and Chester cross same age price $6 each, 50 
handsome Chester and Yorkshire cross 9 weeks old: 

and barrows price $6.50 each. I will ship 
any amount of the above lots C. O. D. on your 
approval, if not satisfied return them at my expense. 
A. M. Lux, 206 Washington St., Woburn. Mass. 
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100 PIGS FOR SALE—Medium Yorkshire and 
Chester white cross color white, Berkshire and Ches- 
ter white cross color black . barrows, 
at $6 each. 8 to 
All good A No. 1 blocky pigs 
part of the above lot 
approval. sy J. Scannell, Russell 


. D. on 
St., Woburn, Mass., Tel. 





REGISTERED 0. I. C. and Chester White pigs, 
and bred sows. E. P. ROGERS Wayville, N. Y. 





DIROC PIGS $10 Ped. SERENO WEEES, De 
Gref, O. 








TOBACCO 
se ATURAL leat tobacco, chewing 5 Ibs., $1.50! 
Tbs., 00; — 5 Ibs., 125: 10 tba, $2. 
TOBACCO 


Pay when received. 
Beng vn, 3 UNION. Paducah, Ky 





NATURAL LEAF—S3 years old. 2 Ibs. .- 3 
chewing $1.00; 4 Tbs. real smoking $1.00, itpal 
Satisfaction guaranteed. WROE FUCHS, Pomoral, 
Kentucky. 





BOMESPUN ° TOBACCO—3 pounds $1.00; 10 pounds 
ey, pay when received. FARM 


2.50. mon 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Jonesboro, Arkansas. 





HONEY 





ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS at lower prices 
for June. None better best to winter. od 
9 tF 6 for $5 Nuclei with queens 2 pr. $3.75, 





Jumboes $4.50 and $5.75. H. S. OS- 
TRANDER, Mellenville, N. Y. 
HONEY—Onondaga County Clover ra Buckwheat 
qeaes, 5 Ibe, $1.15; 10 


Tbs. $2.0 postpaid. 
‘Farm Bureau members. RAN 30M FARM. 
Ysto “Spring St., Syracuse, Y. 





ag hg extracted, postpaid third zone; 
clover, 5 $1.25: buckwheat, 5 Ibs., 10 Ibs. 
$1.90. WALNUT ORCHARD FARM, Ithaca, N. ¥ 


FaRMs, Salty: Penna. 








THOROUGHBRED male collie pups. Bred fe- 
males. Spayed females. ARCADIA FARMS, 
Bally,’ Pa. 

FINE COLLIE PUPPIES from registered stock. 
JOHN D. SMITH, Walton, New York. 





ARM DOGS to suit the poor man’s pocket book. 
ARTHUR GILSON, Canton, N. Y. 





or 
JEW CAcRry BUSINESS, 4938 Olive 


AVELLING SALESMAN es WATCH 


Phila. 





FEMALE HELP WANTED 





WANTED *WOMEN— . $35 
week. Learn while earn Sample lesson free. 
yRAvELIN INSTITUTE. pt F 542 Rochester. 





home. 
ma KLIN INSTITUTE, 


WOMEN-GIRLS—Learn Millinery Designing at 
$125 month. Fascinating. Sample lesson free. 
Dept, F ' 835, ‘Rochester, 





WOMEN’S WANTS 





YARN MADE FROM wus = WOOL. Write 
mulars. H. BARTLETT. 


for pricelist and partic ° 
Harmony, Maine e 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 





CATTLE 





FOR SALE—Three reg. Guernsey bull calves at 
$35.00 each, two yearling open heifers at $200.00 
—— (granddaughters of Florham Laddie) Two fresh 

at $250.00 each. Come and see. FEDERAL 
ACCREDITED HERD, Edgar Payne, Penn Yan, 





FOR SALE—Registered Holstein bull “calf, age 4 
d; dam, King Pontiac 


250 Br VALLEY VIEW FARM—4600 poultry. 
horses, heifers. 


cows and calves, 3 hogs. full 


modern it _ and if taken soon acre potatoes, 
2 acres corn. 8 acres grain, hay. vegetables, 12 cords 


wood thrown in; matc 


hless unity close Dela- 


opport 
ware River and beautiful village; —— trans- 


portation—to big city markets; vy, crop- 
Ping loam for oats, corn, potatoes, th etc.; 30-cow 
spring-watered pasture: valuable woodlot; about 380 


apple and peach. trees jpdclightfully shaded 2-story 10- 


room 


house; 20-cuow ——- barn, yt iw 


granary etc. Unable to 


mon Sire, Dot Ormsby La ays - $6000 ¢ 
cash. Come now and ci this. LINDON I D. “GULL 
ae Cee, om E. EB. RIDOUT Ophir Farm, 90 North St.. Middletown, N 





WHY PAY MORE? Purebred registernd Holstein 
heifer calves Fifty dollars express prepaid irculars 
free, — S HOLSTEIN ARCADIA, West Ches- 
ter, 0. 





FOR SALE: Registered Hampshire Down sheep, 
stud rams. Prices and particulars upon application to 
E. RIDOUT, Ophir Ferm, Purchase, N. Y. 





STANCHIONS 





CRUMB’'S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
They are shipped subject to trial ‘in 
the They are right. Send ofr booklet. 
WALLACE R. CRUMB. Box A. Forrestville, Ct. 





MISCELBANEOUS 





CORN HARVESTER cuts and piles on harvester 
or winrows. Man and horse cuts and shocks equal 
Corn Binder. Sold in every state. Only $25 with 
fodder tieing attachment. Testimonials and_ catalog 

FREE showing picture of Harvester. OCESS 


HARVESTER CO., Salina, )Kansas. 





BARRELS OF SLIGHTLY DAMAGED CROCKERY. 
Hotel caenere. Cookingware, Aluminumware, etc., 





shipped direct from factory to consumer. Write us for 

Ht oe SWASEY & CO.,.Portland, Maine 
ACCOUNTS, NOTES, CLATIB—-Colseind any- 

where in id. No charges unless collected. MAY'S 


wor! 
COLLECTION AGENCY. Somerset, Ky 





ONE Registered Percheron mare 7 One Registered 
Percheten Mare 1, Price right. BR. DELBRIDGE, 
Maynard, Ohio. 





SHEET MUSIC—Get our three latest hits 50¢ mon- 
ey _order. ATLAS MUSIC CO., Aldrich Place, 
Buffalo. N. Y. 


HARDWOOD ASHES. GEORGE STEVENS, Peters- 
borough, Ontario. 








CIGARS 





CIGARS—Special off. “La Azora” made to sell 
2 for 25 cents, while oe last $2 box of 50. Havana 
flier throughout. Will suit or your money refunded. 
MAYER CIGAR CO., 9 Church St., New York City. 





HIDES AND FURS 





LET US TAN YOUR BIDE—Cow and Horse hides 
for fur coats and Robes. Cow and Steer hides 4 


Harness or es eas on request. ° 
rel and remode' estimates furnished. 
THE CROSBY PRISIAN run 'CO., Rochester, NY. 





20 cows and heifers, 3 steers. 4 calves, bull, 1 


400 ACRE VILLAGE FARM with 4 horses, “poultry, 
8 hogs, 


poultry, full modern implements, cider mill. etc . in- 
cluded if takén now; on paved = and bordering 


river, 


in, 


all advantages at door; 3 ten uses 
« $30 monthly; 150 acres fertile. ‘oem tillage“ for 
Bg 

000 ft. timber. 100 apple 


trees; good 2-story 8-room house, gas heat. 80-ft. 


basement barn. 
owner’s price o 
51 
A 


Illus. Catalog 1200 ' Bargdins Free. _STROUT 
RM AGENCY. 150 R Nassau St., New York City. 





$10 TO $50 DOWN starts you on 20. 40 or 80° 


acres of good clay loam near a hustling ci in 
Michigan. Balance long time t6 meet your pM 
stances. Prices now ow ty ° $35 per acre. In- 


vestigate this op a farm home. Write 


today for big il 


~~ booklet “siving full ——— 


tion. IT’S FRED. SWIGART LAND CO. 1246 
First National Bank Building, Chicago. 





Crops planted. 


FARMS—Near a. Montg. County, Pa. 
to sell quick. MILLERS 


FARM AGENCY, ars Swede St., Norristown, ‘Pa. 





senti for free aes at once, FRANK J. 


NEW YORK STATES, greatest Form Bargains, 
- BASLOE, 


Herkimer, N. 





125 ACRES for sale or rent—runnin: : 
mile to R. B. S Pa Box 38 


GLEN ARTH, Lanesboro, Pa 





0. 


WANTED—To hear from owner 


K. HAWLEY, neSaldwin, Wisconsin. sm elias 





as 











A Living from Eggs and Poultry 


By W. H. BROWN 


The author addresses his remarks ‘entirely to 

—— ee 

amount of capital and experience. Ui 

tention is given to the small but = 
tails from satehing time to the time Produce 


TMlustrated. 188 pages. SxT inches. Net, $1.40 





American Agriculturist 
461 Fourth Ave., New Ton City 





sheet neces 








Discovery of Minerals 


I would like to know ights upon 
covering a mine of minerals F-+.. a 3 


property. What steps would have to be 
taken to keep ion of the mine? 
— [Ralph Clark estchester coun ¥. 


All mines and minerals discovereg 
upon lands belonging to the people of 
this state belong to the people, but 
any citizen who discovers any valuabjg 
mine or mineral upon such lands, ang 
files a notice to that effect, shall be 
entitled to work the said mine, ang 
he. and his heirs and assigns shal} 
have the sole benefit of all the prod- 
ucts taken, upon payment into the 
state treasury of a royalty of 2% of 
the market value of such products 

No one, however, has a right to 
enter on or break up the lands of 
another, or to work any mine in such 
lands, unless the consent in writing of 
the owner thereof. or of the com- 
missioners of the land office, where 
the lands belong to the people of this 
state, shall be previously obtained. 

The discoverer does not become pos. 
sessed of any estate in the lands from 
which minerals are thus taken, but 
obtains a mere right, or imporea! privi- 
lege, to take out the mineral found 
within the land, and to have, as his 
own, only what is so taken. He is 
secured the right, in that respect, ex- 
clusive as to all the world and of 
a duration measured by the existence 
of the mineral deposit and by his 
compliance with conditions expressed 
and implied. 


Bogus Stock Seller Caught 


Another wild-cat stock selling prop- 
osition has been uncovered and the 
perpetrators of the idea have been ap- 
prehended. Those back of this notor- 
ious scheme have made the ridiculous 
claim that they had located gold de- 
posits in Herkimer county. It was 
apparently nothing but ‘“fools’ gold.” 

Vasily Cherniak, said to be the edi- 

tor of a Carpathian newspaper, pub- 
lished in New York city, was recently 
arrested in Herkimer, N. Y., as perpe- 
trator of the scheme. Papers found on 
his person show that he had obtained 
a six months option on a Herkimer 
county farm for prospecting purposes. 
It was also learned that this prospec- 
tive mine was to be operated by the 
Iridio Platinum Gold Company. Inc. 
with offices in New York city. In- 
vestigation at their address proved of 
no value, as the offices were found 
closed. 
# Cherniak is wanted by the police of 
the city of Yonkers where he is under 
$2500 bail. It is alleged that he tt 
involved with five others in the sale 
of more than $200,000 worth of stock 
in a bogus Yonkers gold mine. 
dently Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford of 
fiction exists in real life. Investors 
have every reason to be suspicious 
with such offerings on the market. 
Such cases make government securi- 
ties and other iron-clad investments 
all the more desirable. 


Deed Should Cover Right 


One person had a right of way across land 
of another for 50 years. The owner of the 
land crossed has lately sold his to a third 
person and reserved the right of way to the 
person who has been using it for so many 

ears. Can the person for whom the right 

as been reserved hold such right in case the 
purchaser should sell to a fourth person = 
= mentioning the reservation?—[A. H., New 


“The first person has taken the land 
subject to the reservation of the right 
ot way and if he should sell he should 
incorporate the same reservation in 
the deed. If he should not do so he 
might be liable for damages to his 
purchaser. In addition to the reserva- 
tion mentioned it might be advisable 
for the person who has been using 
such right to take a deed from the 
owner of the land crossed, which deed 
should be signed, acknowledged and 
recorded and should convey the right 
of way desired. In that case there 
would be no possible question 4s to 
the right. 


I am sending $1 as @ renewal for 
subscription to your valuable paper 
Long may she live to plead the cause 
of the rural folk as nobly as she ar 
always done in the past! My gran 
father, Richard VanSant, was one 
your first subscribers and 
magazine in book form each 
The fourth panes en is 
paper as thoroughly as 
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Chapter I. 


Mr. Sherlock Holmes 

R. SHERLOCK HOLMES, who 

was usually very late in the morn- 
ings, save ‘upon those not infrequent 
occasions when he was up all night, 
was seated at the breakfast table. I 
stood upon the hearth-rug and picked 
up the stick which our visitor had left 
pehind him the night before. It was a 
fine, thick piece of wood, bulbous- 
headed, of the sort which is known as 
a “Penang lawyer.” Just under the 
head was a broad silver band. “To 
James Mortimer, M. R. C. 8., from his 
friends of the C. C. H.,” was engraved 
upon it. It was just such a stick as 
the old-fashioned family practitioner 
used to carry—dignified, solid, and ree 
assuring. 

“Well, Watson, what do you maké 
of it?” { 

Holmes was sitting with his back 
te me, and I had given him no sign 
of my occupation. 

“How did you know what I was 
doing? I believe you have eyes in the 
back of your head.” 

“] have, at least, a well-polished 
silver-plated coffee-pot in front of 
me,” said he. “But, tell me, Watson, 
what do you make of our visitor's 
stick? Since we have been so unfor- 
tunate as to miss him and have no 
notion of his errand, this accidental 
souvenir becomes of importance. 
Let me hear you reconstruct the man 
by an examination of it.” 

“T think,” said I, following as far 
as I could the methods of my com- 
panion, “that Dr. Mortimer is a suc- 
cessful elderly medical man, well- 
esteemed, since those who know him 
give him this mark of their apprecia- 
tion.” 

“Good!” said Holmes. “Excellent!” 

‘TI think also that the probability 
is in favour of his being a country 
practitioner who does a great deal of 
his visiting on foot.” 

“Why so?” 





ECAUSE this stick, though orig- 
inally a very handsome one, has 
-been so knocked about that I can 
hardly imagine a town practitioner 
sarrying it. The thick iron ferrule is 
worn down, ‘so it is evident that he 
has done a great amount of walking 
with it.” 

“Perfectly sound!” said Holmes. 

“And then again, there is the 
‘triends of the C. C. H.’ I should guess 
that to be the Something Hunt, the 
local hunt to whose members he has 
Possibly given some surgical assis- 
tance, and which has made him a 
small presentation in return.” 

“Really, Watson, you -excel your- 
self,” said Holmes, pushing back his 
chair and lighting a cigarette. “I am 
bound to say that in all the accounts 
which you haye been so good as to give 
of’'my own small achievements you 
have habitually underrated your own 
abilities. Some people without pos- 
Sessing genius have a remarkable 
bower of stimulating it. I confess, my 
dear fellow, that I am very much in 
your debt.” 

He had never said as much before, 
and I must admit that his words gave 
me keen pleasure. I was proud too 
to think that I had so far mastered 
his system as to apply it in a way 
which earned his approval. He now 
took the stick from my hands and ex- 
amined it for a few minutes. Then 
With an expression of interest he laid 
down his cigarette and, carrying the 
cane to the window, he looked over it 
again with a convex lens. 

Interesting, though elementary,” 
said he, as he returned to his favdrite 
corner of the settee. ‘‘There are cer- 
tainly one or two indications upon 
the stick. It gives us the basis for 
several deductions.” 

Has anything escaped me?” I ask- 

» With some self-importance. “2 
ttust that there is nothing of con- 
Sequence which I have overlooked?” 

T am afraid, My dear Watson, that 
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* Copyright, A. Conan Doyle 
By arrangement with McClure Newspaper Syndicate. 


casionally guided towards the truth. 
Not that you are entirely wrong in 
this instance. The man is certainly 
And he walks 
a good deal.” 

“Then I avas right.” 

“To that extent.” 

“But that was all.” 

“No, no, my dear Watson, not all 
by no méans all. I would suggest, 
for example, that a presentation to a 
doctor is more likely to come from 
a hospital than from a hunt, and that 
when the initials ‘C. C.’ are placed 
before that hospital the words ‘Char- 
ing Cross’ very naturally suggest 
themselves.” 

“You may be right.” 

“The probability lies in that direc- 
tion. And if we take this as a working 
hypothesis we havea fresh basis from 
which to start our construction of 
this unknown vision. 

“Well, then, supposing that ‘C. C. H.’ 
does stand for ‘Charing Cross Hos- 
pital,’ what further inference may 
we draw?” 

“Do none suggest themselves? You 
know my methods. Apply them!” 

“I can only think of the obvious 
conclusion that the man has practised 
in town before going to the country.” 

“I think that we might venture a 
little farther than this. Look at it 
in this light. On what occasion would 
it be most probable that such a pres- 
entation would’ be made? When 


Sherlock Homes is Here! 





“mer of the Jackson prize for Com- 


Pathology, with essay entitled 
‘Is Disease a Reversion?’ Correspond- 
ing member of the Swedish Patha- 
logical Society. Author of ‘Some 
Freaks of Atavism, ‘Do We Progress?’ 
Medical Officer for the parishes of 
Grimpen, Thorsley, and High Barrow.” 


‘A 7O mention of that local hunt, 

Watson,” said Holmes, with a 
chievous smile, “but a country doctor 
es you very astutely observed. I 


“think that I am fairly justified in 


my inferences. As to the adjectives, 
I said, if I remember right, amiable, 
unambitious, and absent-minded. It 
is my experience that it is only an 
amiable man in this world who re- 
ceives testimonials, only an unambi- 
tious one who abandons a London ca- 
reer for the country, and only an ab- 
sent-minded one who leaves his stick 
and not his visiting card after waiting 
an hour in your room.” 

“And the dog?” 

“Has been in the habit of carry- 
ing this stick behind his master. Be- 
ing a heavy stick the dog has held 
it tightly by the middle, and the 
marks of his teeth are very plainly 
visible. The dog’s jaw, as shown 
in the space between these marks, is 
too broad in my opinion for a ter- 
rier and not broad enough for a 
mastiff. It ‘may have been—yes, by 
Jove, it is a curly-haired spaniel.” 

He had risen and paced the room 
as he spoke. Now he halted in the 
recess of the window. There was 
such a ring of conviction in his voice 
that I glanced up in surprise. 

“My dear fellow, how can you pos- 
sibly be so sure of that?” _ 

“For the very simple reason that 
I see the dog himself on our very 
doorstep, and there is the ring of its 
owner. Don’t move, I beg you, Wat- 
son. He is a professional brother of 
yours, and your presence may be 


On This Page This: Weex! 


We are delighted to introduce Sherlock Holmes, the famous 
detective, who has kept two continents wondering at his mystery- 
solving ability, to the readers of the American Agriculturist. 

According to our promise of the last two weeks, we start in 
this issue the publication of “The Hound of the Baskervilles,” 
one of the most exciting of the Sherlock Holmes stories. The 
legend of an old wrong and its fearful punishment is-told in this 
installment ; how the curse hung over the heir of the Baskervilles 
and how the great detective solved the mystery of the haunted 
moor, will make thrilling reading for some weeks to come. — 

We hope that Mr. Holmes will be as popular with ‘our readers 
as he has always been heretofore. Let us know how you like the 
story, and whether you can guess the mystery as quickly as he! 


would his friends unite to give him a 
pledge of their good will? Obviously 
at the moment when Dr. Mortimer 
withdrew from the service of the 
hospital in order to start in practice 
for himself. We know there has been 
a presentation. We believe there has 
been a change from a town hospital 
to a country practice. Is it, then, 
stretching our inference too far to 
say that the presentation was on the 
occasion of the change?” 

“It certainly seems probable.” 

“Now, you will observe that he could 
not have been on the staff of the hos- 
pital, eince only a man well-establish- 
ed in a London practice could hold 
such a position, and such a one would 
not drift into the country. What was 
he, then? If he was in the hospital 
and yet not on,the staff he could only 
have been a house-surgeon or a house- 
physician—little more than a senior 
student. And he left five Years ago— 
the date is on the stick. So your 
grave, middle-aged family practitioner 
vanishes into thin air, my dear Wat- 
son, and there emerges a young fel- 
low under thirty, amiable, unambi- 
tious, absent-minded, and the possessor 
of a favourite dog, which I should 
describe roughly as being larger than 
a terrier and smaller than a mastiff.” 

I laughed incredulously as Sherlock 
Holmes leaned back in his settee and 
blew little wavering rings of smoke 
up to the ceiling. 

“As to the latter part, I have no 
means of checking you,” said I, “but 
at least it is not difficult to find out 
a few particulars about the man’s 
age and professional career.” From 
my small medical shelf I took down 


. the Medical Directory and turned up 


the name. There were several Morti- 
mefs, but only one who could be our 
visitor. I read his record aloud. 
“Mortimer, James, M.R.C.S., Grim- 
pen, Dartmoor, Devon. House sur- 


‘geon at Charing Cross Hospital. Win- 


_ 








of assistance to me. Now is the dra- 
matic mqment of fate, Watson, when 
you hear a step upon the stair which 
is walking into your life, and you 
know not whether for good or ill. 
What does*Dr. James Mortimer, the 
man of science, ask of Sherlock 
Holmes, the specialist in crime? Come 
in!” 

The appearance of our visitor was 
a surprise to me, since I had expected 
a typical country practitioner. He 
Was a very tall, thin man, with a long 
nose like a beak, which jutted out 
between two keen, grey eyes, set close- 
ly together and sparkling brightly 
from behind a pair of gold-rimmed 
glasses. He was clad in a profes- 
sional but rather slovenly fashion, 
for his frock-coat was dingy and his 
trousers frayed. Though young, his 
long back was already bowed, and 
he walked with a forward thrust of his 
head and a general air of peering 
benevolence. As he entered his eyes 
fell upon the stick in Holmes’s hand, 
and he ran towards it with an ex- 
clamation of joy. “I am so very glad,” 
said he. “I was not sure whether 
I had left it here or in the Shipping 
Office. I would not lose that stick 
for the world.” i 

“A presentation, I see,"’ said Holmes. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“From Charing Cross Hospital?” 

“From one or two friends there on 
the occasion of my marriage.” 

“Dear, \dear, that’s bad!” 
Holmes, shaking his head. 

Dr. Mortimer blinked through his 
glasses in mild astonishment. 

“Why was it bad?” 

“Only that you have disarranged 
our little deductions. Your marriage, 
you say?” “ 

“Yes, sir. I married, and so left 
the hospital, and with it all hopes ‘of 
@ consulting practice. It was neces- 
sary to make a home of my own.” 

“Come, come, we are not so far 


said 


® well as his medical attendant. 
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wrong after-all,” said Holmes. 
now, Dr. James Mortimer—” 


“And 


“Mister, sir, Mister—a humble 
M.R.C.S.” 

“And a man of precise mind, evi- 
dently.” 


“A dabbler in science, Mr. Holmes, 

picker up of shells on'the shores 
of the great unknown otean. I pre- 
sume that it is Mr. Sherlock Holmes 
whom I am addressing and not—” 

“No, this is my friend Dr. Watson.” 

“Glad to meet you, sir. [I have 
heard your name mentioned in con- 
nection with that of your friend. You 
interést me very much, Mr. Holmes. 
I had hardly expected so dolichoce- 
phalic a skull or such well-marked 
supra-obital development. Would you 
have any objection to my running 
my finger along your parietal fissure? 
A cast of your skull, sir, until the 
original is available, would be an or- 
nament to any anthropological muse- 
um. It is not my intention to be ful- 
some, but I confess that I covet your 
skull.” 


HERLOCK HOLMES waved our 
strange visitor into a chair. “You 
are an enthusiast in your line of 
thought, I perceive, sire, as I am in 
mine,” said he. “I observe from your 
forefinger that you make your own 
cigarettes. Have no hesitation in 
lighting one.” 

The man drew out paper and tobac- 
co and twirled the one up in the 
other with surprising dexterity. He 
had long, quivering fingers as agile 
and restless as the antennae of an in- 
sect. 

Holmes was silent, but his little 
darting glances showed me the inter- 
est which he took in our curious com~ 
panion. 

“I presume, sir,” said he at last, 
“that it was not merely for the purpose 
of examining my skull that you have 
done me the honour to call here last 
night and again to-day?” 

“No, sir, no; though I am happy 
to have had the opportunity of doing 
that as well. I came to you, Mr. 
Holmes, because I recognised that 
I am myself an unpractical man, and 
because I am suddenly confronted 
with a most serious and extraordinary 
problem. Recognising, as I do, that 
you are the second highest expert in 
Europe—” , . 

“Indeed, sir! May I inquire who has 
the honor to be the first?” asked 
Holmes, with some asperity. 

“To the man of precisely scientific 
mind the work of Monsieur Bertillon 
must always appeal strongly.” 

“Then had you not better consult 
him?” 

“T said, sir, to the precisely scien- 
tific mind. But as a practical man 
of affairs it is acknowledged that you 
stand alone. I trust, sir, that I have 
not inadvertently—” 

“Just a little,” said Holmes. “I 
think, Dr. Mortimer, you would do 
wisely if without more ado you would 
kindly tell me plainly what the exact 
nature of the problem is in which 
you demand my assistance.” 


The Curse of the Baskervilles 


“T HAVE in my pocket a manu- 
script,” said Dr. James Morti 
mer. 

“IT observed it as you entered the 
room,” said Holmes. 

“It is an old manuscript.” 

“Early eighteenth century, 
it is a forgery.” 

“How can you say that, sir?” 

“You have presented an inch or 
two of it to my examinatioin all the 
time that you have been talking. It 
would be a poor expert who could not 
give the date of a document within 
a decade or so. You may possibly 
have read my little monograph upon 
the subject. I put that at 1730.” 

“The exact date is 1742.” Dr. Mor- 
timer drew it from his breast-pocket. 
“This family paper was committed 
tomy care by Sir Charles Baskerville, 
whose sudden and tragic death some 
three months ago created so much ex- 
citement in Devonshire. I may say 
that I was his personal friend as 
He 
was ai strong-minded man, sir, 
Shrewd, practical, and as unimagina-~- 
tive as I am myself. Yet he took 
this document very seriously, and his 
mind was prepared for just such an 
end as did eventually overtake him.” 

Holmes stretched out his hand_for 
the manuscript and flattened it upon 
his knee. 

“You will observe, Watson, the al- 
ternative use of the long s and the 
short. It is one of several indications 
which enabled me to fix the date.” 

I looked over his shoulder at the 
yellow paper and the faded script. 
At the head was written: “Basker- 
ville Hall,” and below, in large, scraw- 
ling figures: “1742.” 
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“It appears to be a statement of 
some sort.” 

“Yes, it is a statement of a cer- 
tain legend which runs in the Basker- 
ville family.” 

“But I understand that it is some- 
thing more modern and practical up- 
on which you wish to consult me?” 

“Most modern. A most practical, 
pressing matter, which must be de- 
cided within twenty-four hours. But 
the manuscript is short and is inti- 
mately connected with the affair. With 
your permission I will read it to you.” 

Holmes leaned back in his chair, 
placed his finger-tips together, and 
closed his eyes, with an air of resigna- 
tion. Dr. Mortimer turned the manu- 
script to the light and read in a 
high, crackling voice the following 
curious, old-world narrative:— 


The Legend of Hugo Baskerville and 
the Hound 


“Of the origin of the Hound of 
the Baskervilles there have been 
many statements, yet as I come in a 
direct line from Hugo Baskerville, and 
as I had the story from my father, 
who also had it from his, I have set 
it down with all belief that it oc- 
curred even as is here set forth. 

“Know then that in the time of 
the Great Rebellion this Manor of 
Baskerville was held by Hugo of that 
name, most wild, profane, and god- 
less man. This, in truth, his neigh- 
bours might have pardoned, seeing 
that saints have never flourished in 
those parts, but there was in him a 
certain wanton and cruel humour 
which made his name a byword 
through the West. It chanced that 
this Hugo came to love (if, indeed, 
so dark a passion may be known un- 
der so bright a name) the daughter 
of a yeoman who held lands near 
the Baskerville estate. But the young 
maiden, being discreet and of good 
repute, would ever avoid him, for 
she feared his evil name. So it came 
to pass that one Michaelmas this 
Hugo, with five or six of his idle and 
wicked companions, stole down upon 
the farm and carried off the maiden, 
her father and brothers being from 
home, as he well knew. When they 
had brought her to the Hall the maid- 
en was placed in an upper chamber, 
while Hugoand his friendssat down 
to a long carouse, as was their nightly 
custom. Now, the poor lass upstairs 
Was like to have her wits turned at 
the singing and shouting and terrible 
oaths which came up to her from 
below. At last in the stress of her 
fear she did that which might have 
daunted the bravest or most active 
man, for by the aid of the growth of 
ivy which covered (and still covers) 
the south wall she came down from 
under the eaves, and so homeward 
across the moor, there being three 
leagues betwixt the Hall and her 
father’s farm. m 


“"T chanced that some little time” 

later Hugo left his guests to carry 
food and drink to his captive, and 
so found the cage empty and the bird 
escaped. Then, rushing down the 
stairs into the dining-hall, he sprang 
upon the great table, flagons and 
trenchers flying before him, and he 
cried aloud before all the company 
that he would that very night render 
his body* and soul to the Powers of 
Evil if he might but overtake the 
wench, and while the revellers stood 
aghast at the fury of the man, one 
more wicked or, it may be, more 
drunken that the rest, cried out that 
they should put the hounds upon her. 
Whereat Hugo ran from the house, 
erying to his grooms that they should 
saddle his mare and unkennel the 
pack, an? giving the hounds a ker- 
chief of the maid's, he swung them 
to the line, and so off full cry in the 
moonlight over the moor. 

“Now, for some space the revellers 
stood agape, unable to understand 
all that had been done in such haste. 
But anon their bemused wits awoke 
to the nature of the deed which was 
like to be done upon the moorlands. 
Everything was now in an uproar, 
some calling for their pistols, some 
for their horses, and some for an- 
other flask of wine. But at Jength 
some sense came back to their crazed 
minds, and the whole of them, thir- 
teen in number, took horse and start- 
ed in pursuit. The moon shone clear 
above them, and they rode swiftly 
abreast, taking that course which the 
maid must needs have taken if she 
were to reach her own home. 


HEY had gone a mile or two 
when they passed one of the night 
shepherds upon the moorlands, and 
they cried to him to know if he 
had seen the hunt. And the man, as 
the story goes, was so crazed with 


; 


fear that he could, scarce speak, but 
at last he said that he had indeed 
seen the unhappy maiden, with the 
hounds upon her track. ‘But I have 
seen more than that,’ said he, ‘for 
Hugo Baskerville passed me upon his 
black mare, and there ran mute be- 
hind him such a hound as God for- 
bid should ever be at my heels. So 
the drunken squires cursed the shep- 
herd and rode onwards. But soon 
their skins turned cold, for there 
came a galloping across the moor, and 
the black mare, dabbled with white 
froth, went past with trailing bridle 
and. empty saddle. Then the revel- 
lers rode close together, for a great 
fear was on them, but they still fol- 
lowed over the moor, though each, 
had he been alone, would have been 
right glad ‘to have turned his horse’s 
head. Riding slowly in this fashion 
they came at last upon the hounds. 
These, though known for their valour 
and their breed, were whimpering in 
a cluster at the head of a deep dip or 
goyal, as we call it, upon the moor, 
some slinking away and some, with 
starting hackles and staring eyes, gaz- 
ing down the narrow valley before 
them. 


¢ HE company had come to a halt, 

more sober men, as you may guess, 
than when they started. The most 
of them would by no means advance, 
but three of them, the boldest, or it 
may be the most drunken, rode for- 
ward down the goyal. The moon was 
shining bright upon the clearing, and 
there in the centre lay the unhappy 
maid where she had fallen, dead of 
fear and fatigue. But it was not the 
sight of her body, nor yet was it 
that of the body of Hugo Baskerville 
lying near her, which raised the hair 
upon the heads of these three dare- 
devil roysterers, but it was that, stand- 
ing over Hugo, and plucking at his 


throat, there stood a foul thing, a 
great, black beast, shaped like a 
hound, yet larger than any hound 


that ever mortal eye has rested up- 
on. And even as they looked the 
thing tore the throat out of Hugo 
Baskerville, on which, as it turned 
its blazing eyes and dripping jaws 
upon them, the three shrieked with 


fear and rode for dear life, still 
screaming, across the moor. One, 
it is said, died that very night of 


what he had seen, and the other 
twain were but broken men for the 
rest of their days. 

“Such is the tale, my sons, of the 
coming of the hound which is said 
to have plagued the family so sorely 
ever since. If I have set it down it 
is because that which is glearly 
known hath less terror than that 
which is but hinted at and guessed. 
Nor can it be denied that many of 
the family have been unhappy in 
their deaths, which have been sud- 
den, bloody, and mysterious. Yet may 
we shelter ourselves in the infinite 
goodness of Providence which would 
not forever punish the innocent be- 
yond that third or fourth generation 
which is yeatened in Holy Writ. 


To that R. ovidence, my sons, I hgreby - 


commend you, and I counsel you by 
way of caution to forbear from cross- 
ing the moor in these dark hours 
when the powers of evil are exalted. 

“(This from Hugo Baskerville to 
his sons Rodger and John, with in- 
structions that they say nothing there- 
of to their sister Elizabeth.]” 


HEN Dr. Mortimer had finished 

reading this singular narrative he 
pushed his spectacles upon his fore- 
head and stared across at Mr. Sher- 
lock Holmes. The latter yawned and 
tossed the end of his cigarette into 
the fire. 

“Well?” said he. 

“Do you not find it interesting?” 

“To a collector of fairy tales.” 

Dr. Mortimer drew a folded news- 
paper out of his pocket. 

“Now, Mr. Holmes, we will give you 
something a little more recent. This 
is the Devon County Chronicle of May 
14th of this year. It is a short ac- 
count of the facts elicited at the 
death of Sir Charles Baskerville which 
occurred a few days before that 


‘date.” 


My friend leaned a little forward 
and his expression became intent. 
Our visitor readjusted his glasses and 
began:— 

“The recent sudden death of Sir 
Charles Baskerville, whose name has 
been mentioned as the probable 
Liberal candidate for Mid-Devon at 
the next election, has cast a gloom 
over the county. Though Sir Charles 
had resided at Baskerville Hall for 
@ comparatively short period his 
amiability of character and extreme 
generosity had won the affection and 
respect of all who had been brought 
into contact with him. In these days 
of nouveaux riches it is refreshing to 


find a case where the scion of an old - 


county family which has fallen upon 
evil days is able to make his own 


fortune and to bring it back with - 


him to restore the fallen grandeur 


M 
those who go on until the wheq 
(Continued on page 17) 








Our Boys and Girls 


Activities Among Junior Project Workers 
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On to Washington 


The club winners in Chemung 
County, N. Y. were rewarded most 
handsomely in the form of a recent 
trip to the Nation’s Capital at Wash- 
ington. In fact the Washington trip 
is an annual affair for the club win- 
ners of Chemung county. County 
club agent Rufus Stanley has taken 
so many boys and girls to Washing- 
ton that without a doubt if the en- 
tire number were assembled in one 
group and marched down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue they would make rath- 
er an impressive parade. While the 
boys and girls were at the capital 











Making Piggy Walk For It 
This pig club boy took great delight 
in teasing “Topsy” with a green corn 
stalk. He gave her lots of green food 
and she liked it so much she would 


follow him all over to get it. She 
knew what was good for her. 


they saw all points of interest as 
well as enjoyed the privilege of meet- 
ing prominent men. Mr. Stanley has 
been there so many times he is 
like an old visitor. 

It is very doubtful if there are any 
boys and girls in club work who are 
prouder than the seven who made 
the trip this year. Leo Looman was 
the poultryman of the party, Fred 
and Ralph Bush were the potato 
growers, Alton Edsall was the dairy- 
man. Apparently the party was very 
well balanced. Four boys won their 
projects for production. Three girls 
are well qualified apparently took 
care of the production of the boys. 
Margaret Mills won her place in the 
party for her excellent canning, while 
Gretchen Howland proved her super- 
iority in the cooking project. The 
seventh member of the party was 
Carol Kendall who demonstrated her 
superior ability as a leader. 

It is too bad that all the boys and 
girls in the Chemung clubs were un- 
able to make the trip. Nevertheless 
excellence must be rewarded, al- 
though those boys and girls who 
did not win may have worked just 
as hard. It is doubtful if the class 
winners really achieved anything 
greater than the average club member. 
Their reward is due to a greater de- 
gree of excellence in detail. The 
consoling part of it is that all the 
boys and girls who are successful in 
club projects really achieve something 
and that all were rewarded with the 
common badge of achievement in the 
form of a state emblem. In the final 
analysis that is the true reward for 
those workers who really show their 
ability to assume a responsibility and 
carry it through to a successful finish. 


Pig Club Strong in Jefferson 


Word comes to us that the boys 
and girls in Jefferson County, Pa. are 
not lettidg shining lights in other 
counties and states pass them by. 
Over 100 boys and girls ,in Jefferson 
County belong to twelve pig breeding 
clubs, organized by the county agent 
and folks from the Pennsylvania col- 
lege of agriculture. 

Every boy or girl enrolled as a 
club member has purchased a pure- 
bred gilt that will be exhibited at the 
local club roundup this fall. Eleven 
of the clubs are feeding registered 
Berkshires while the twelfth club, 
consisting of nine members, are feed- 
ing Chester Whites. Let’s watch for 
them next fall. 





In many cases the boys and girls 
have been unable to purchase their 
animal outright. However, they have 
been able to borrow money from the 
local bank, of course giving a note 
which has been endorsed by the boy’s 
or girl’s parent. In fact, one bank 
went so far as to have their represen. 
tative go right with the county agent 
to assist the boys and girls in their 
purchases. Furthermore the banks 
have shown their keen interest by do- 
nating to a fund which will be used 
for prizes at the roundups during next 
September and October. 

A very interesting idea and a very 
good idea used by several of the banks 
is in giving an award in the form of 
savings account books with varying 
deposits credited to the winner. , 

One club is particularly fortunate, 
The boys and girls of Frostburg have 
the local Berkshire Breeder’s Associa- 
tion back of them. It is expected that 
the club will have its final meeting and 
exhibit as a part of the county-wide 
swine show on September 30 which 
will be under the supervision of the 
Frostburg Association. As long as 
the boys and girls are given the proper 
kind of encouragement by the grown- 
ups and as long as someone shows 
interest in their work and they get 
the right kind of recognition for the 
completion of a satisfactory project, 
boys and girls can be depended upon 
to do bigger things. 





Competition for Scholarships 


The young members of subordinate 
granges of New York have an oppor- 
tunity to attend the short course at 
the New York college of agriculture 
through the grange scholarship ex- 
aminations. These examinations are 
given under the direction of the mas- 
ters of the Pomona grange of New 
York state, and were held on June 
17. Examinations are designed es- 
pecially for the younger members of 
the subordinate granges being open to 
all members between the ages of 16 
and 21. 

Those winning the scholarships, of 





Steady, Boys 
Apparently “calfie” is somewhat wor- 


ried about being “snapped.” With the 

coming of vacation, hundreds of boys 

and girls in calf clubs will be able to 

give greater attention to the “pets, 

giving them the best of care for the 
coming fall fairs. 


which there are twelve each, valued 
at $50, will be eligible to enter the 
short course in agriculture at Cornell. 
This is a magnificent opportunity for 
young men and young women who 
are unable to attend the regular 
course at the college. The experience 
of the boys who received the New. 
York state bankrs’ scholarships last 








grange is to 
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Because the household pages are 
meant for the women-folks of the 
family (of course no mere man ever 
stops here as he reads through 
#4, A.”!) this is where you can always 
fnd me. There I have my little chim 
ney-corner to which I want all mj 
readers to find their way. But you 
can’t know I'm here unless I intro- 
auce myself. So—mothers and 
grandmothers and daughters dnd little 
girls—everyone feminine—wherever 
she may be, this will introduce to you 
your Aunt Janet and I hope you'll 
fee] you know her very well. 

From the time a little girl whispers 
ner secrets to her doll to the days 
when she is old enough to write them 
down in a beloved and much fingered 
diary—kept hidden where no one can 
find it—every daughter of Eve wants 
someone to talk to about the things, 
little and big, which make up the sun- 
shine and shadow of her daily life. 


Aunt Janet Makes Her Bow 


Sometimes we simply want to talk 
things over; sometimes we really need 
friendly advice. And yet, perhaps no 
confidant is able to help out, or we 
do not want to air our little personal 
difficulties to those who see us every 
day. 

So anybody who wants to write to 
me about such matters—who would 
like to steal away and whisper to 
some friendly, interested person— 
may feel perfectly free to “tell Aunt 
Janet about it,” because that's just 
why I’m here. Letters are entirely 
confidential. They will be answered 
promptly and all I ask is that a 
stamped, self-addressed»envelope come 
with every request for an answer. 
That’s only fair, isn’t it? 

So sit right down and tell me all 
about it. I want to get acquainted 
with every one of you. 

Yours ’til next time, 

Aunt Janet. 








vr Care of the Feet 


BY JANET PAIGE 

Perhaps an article on the care of 
the feet may not seem to fit in a ser- 
fes on good looks, but nothing can 
make a person feel so unhappy, and 
consequently look so miserable, 
as feet which are uncomfortable. It 
is remarkable how a little care will 
eliminate most foot troubles. First, 
care in choosing the right footwear. 
Never put off getting a pair of shoes 
till your old ones are complete wrecks. 
If you order by mail, allow time 
enough to change them if the new 
ones are unsatisfactory. Nothing 
spoils the feet so quickly as wearing 
down-at-the-heel, shapeless’ shoes. 
They not only fail to give the proper 
support, but by bending and yielding, 
actually turn the foot out of shape 
and bring about muscle strain and 
weakened arches. 

Have your shoes half-soled and the 
heels straightened when they need it. 
It saves both the foot and the shoe 
to alternate thé pairs so that the same 
shoes are not worn every single day. 
Use shoe-trees to preserve the shape 
of your pumps and ties, and keep the 
shoes well shined to avoid stiffening 
of the leather, as well as for the 
looks. 

Be scrupulously careful about the 
cleanliness of the stockings. In hot 
weather, rinse out in the evening 
the pair you have worn during the 
day. If, after a hard ‘day on your 
feet, you take time to bathe the feet, 
in ukewarm water, dust with pow- 
der and put on clean white stock- 
ings, you will find much of “that 
tired feeling’ will vanish. 

The feet should have a daily bath. 


‘If they are inclined to be sensitive, 


nothing is so soothing as tepid water, 
followed by a dusting of an antiseptic 
powder. This may not be the time of 
year to allude to chilblains, but per- 
fect foot-cleanliness all summer and 
fall will keep away that bane of cold 
Weather next winter. 

A few drops of creolin-pearson (a2 
Powerful disinfectant and extremely 
Poisonous) in water is recommended 
by an experienced doctor, as a chil- 
blain-preventatjye and all-year-round 
foot tonic. Starting in with three or 
four drops in a basin of water, work 
up to six or eight. Stir the water well 
before immersing the feet, as other- 
wise the solution may burn. No pow- 
der is needed after a bath, which is 
Wonderfully refreshing. But be sure 
to dry the feet thoroughly, especially 
between the toes. 

For the slighter foot troubles—cal- 
luses and corns—consult a good chir- 
*podist and, preferably, avert them by 
the proper footwear. Falling arches 
are very serious, so if pain is felt, see 
& doctor immediately. Sometimes 
races are prescribed but their use 
Makes one dependent upon them. A 
tendency to falling arches can be cor- 
rected by the right exercises and it is 
better to strengthen the arch than to; 
> it mechanical support. “Toeing 
n 4s in itself a corrective; she daily 
€xercise of rising on the tip toes, with 
the feet well apart and in a “toed in” 
Position, is excellent. 

Sensible shoes are fortunately the 

© now. Low heels, round toes, 
Materials which give plenty of venti- 
nm and allow for the play of mus- 
Sa are seen even in “dressy” shoes. 

Mdals are no longer surprising. 
) Women need a little heel sup- 


ie 


a freak, originally designed to hide 
a deformity. Modified or “baby” 
French heels are all right for light 
slippers, but as a rule stick to the 
“common sense” shoes and’ your feet 
will repay you for any sacrifice of 
pride you may make in their behalf. 
It is something to be proud of to have 
well feet, and now-a-days we are 
coming to see that nature designed a 
prettier “last” than any fanciful shoe 
maker could originate. Let’s stick to 
it! 





A Dress for Sundays 


Such a cool, comfortable looking 
model and yet one which has rather 
a dressy effect for church, trips to 
town, or calling! Make it of dotted 
swiss, figured voile or thin crepe. It 
will be an all-summer standby for 
such important times. 

And—just a hint! While any wo- 
man can wear this style, it is espec- 
ially for the stout, or almost-stout 
figure. The long “slenderizing” pan- 
els are ideal to give straight-down 
lines. Made in navy blue voile, dotted 




















1472 





in white with cream lace edging and 
a blue ribbon or voile gridle, it would 
be ideal for summer wear. Long or 
short sleeves as you prefer. 

Pattern No. 1472 cuts in sizes 36, 
38, 40, .42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust 
measure. Size 36, require 3% yards 
36-inch material with % yard 36-inch 
contrasting. Price, 12c in stamps. 

Write your name and address 
plainly on any piece of paper, en- 
close 12c in stamps, and send your 
order to- Fashion Department. Our 
patterns are furnished especially for 
us. Every pattern is seam-allowing 
and guaran‘eed to fit perfectly. 

When you order your pattern, you 
might enclose 10 cents extra to re- 
ceive a copy of our Summer Fashion 
Magazine which shows about 400 
styles, including several pages of em- 
broidery designs, and contains a seven- 
lesson course in dressmaking. ~ 
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The Corner Cupboard 
MES GEORGE GRAY s 

ANY changes have been made in 

my pantry and kitchen this spring, 
but I think the one thing that saves 
me most time and labor is a cupboard, 
made by cutting off a corner. The 
lower part is built high enough so I 
can place in it my dust mop, broom, 
mop, vacuum cleaner, carpet sweeper, 
and any other long-handled tool. Dust 
pans, fire shovel, tongs and similar a@r- 
ticles, hang on hooks or nails, while 
little shelves hold the stove blacking, 
brush and cloth, the dustless duster, 
shoe polish, shoe brush, etc. All those 
articles I had been obliged to keep in 
another room which was cold in win- 
ter. Above this compartment, is a 
shelf which made a top to the large 
cupboard. Of course, it is three cor- 
nered and very commodious. Here I 
keep soap powder, ammonia, sal soda, 
bluing, flatirons, starch, etc. The sec- 
ond shelf, the same size, is not as ac- 
cessible, being so high; so I keep there 
the things I use occasionally—cartons 
of matches, extra lamp chimneys and 
lantern globes, sausage grinder and 
many other things. It is surprising 
how many things can be kept right at 
hand. My cupboard has a door to the 
lower compartment and also one fo1 
the upper. If you do not own a clean- 
ing cupboard, get one at the earliest 
possible m “nent and you will never 
regret it. 

My kitchen contained a work table 
with poor top and no drawer. While 
the carpenter was with us, I had a 
drawer made, and it was as large as it 
could be. I did not seem to find the 
right place for a cabinet in my kitchen, 
so I utilized all the drawer room I 
could. In one corner is a compart- 
ment for spoons. In the opposite cor- 
ner, one for forks, paring knives, can 
openers, etc. Between those and the 
front of drawer is space for bread 
knife and butcher knives, so arranged 
that they will not dull. At the ex- 
treme back of drawer is rolling pin, 
shovel, spatula, large spoons, cooky 
cutter, etc. It is a handy affair. The 
top being uneven, I cut a piece of wall 
board to fit it. Painted, it was solid 
and water proof. I covered it with 
table oil cloth, nailed it on and it was 
o te 





More Cherry Recipes 
Cherry Batter Pudding 

Stone three cupfuls of ripe cherries. 
Beat two eggs light, stir into them a 
tablespoonful of melted butter and a 
pint of milk, then four cupfuls of pre- 
pared flour. Last of all, stir in the 
cherries, well dredged with flour. 
Turn into a greased mold and steam 
for three hours. Serve with a hard 
sauce. 

Cherry Ice 

Stem and stone a quart of cherries, 
crush and cover them with two cup- 
fuls of sugar. At the end of an hour 
squeeze the cherries through a veget- 
able press and extract all the juice. 
To this add the juice of a lemon, a pint 
of water and the unbeaten whites of 
three eggs. Turn all into a freezer 
and grind until you have a firm, light 
ice. Pack the freezer in ice and salt 
for an hour after the dasher is re- 
moved. 

Cherry Conserve 

Select 7 pounds very large, ripe red 
cherries, remove stones, put them in 
an agate kettle and cook them 15 
minutes. Add 5 pounds hot granulat- 
ed sugar, 1/2 pound seeded raisins, 
the strained juice and pulp of 6 or- 
anges and cook until the mixture is as 
thick as marmalade. Turn into glass 
jars and cover. 





Hanging clothes on the line properly 
saves tHe clothes. See that threads 
hang straight and that hems or bands, 
not selvages, hang six or eight inches 
over the line. 





When you iron the curtains, try 
wetting the ironing sheet instead of 
the curtains. 





Hound of the Baskervilles 


(Continued from page 16) 
turns against them, he realized his 
gains and returned to England with 
them. It is only two years since he 
took up his residence at Baskerville 
Hal, and it is common talk how 
large were those schemes of recon- 
struction and improvement which 
have been interrupted by his death. 
Being himself childless, it was his 
openly expressed desire that the whole 
countryside should, within his own 
lifetime, profit by his good fortune, 
and many will have personal reasons 
for bewailing his untimely end. His 
generous donations to local and coun- 





ty charities have been frequently 
chronicled in these columns. 

The circumstances connected with 
the death of Sir Charles cannot be 
said to have been entirely cleared 
up by the inquest, but at least enough 
has been done to dispose of those 
rumours to which local superstition 
has given rise. There is no reason 
whatever. to suspect foul play, or to 
imagine that death could be from any 
but natura! causes. Sir Charles was 
a widower, and a man who may be 
said to have been in some ways of 
an eccentric habit of mind. In spite 
of his considerable wealth he was sim- 
ple in his personal tastes, and his in- 
door servants at Baskerville Hall con- 
sisted of a married couple named 
Barrymore, the husband acting as 
butler and the wife as housekeeper. 
Their evidence, corroborated by that 
of several friends, tends to show that 
Sir Charles's health has for some 
time been impaired, and points es- 
pecially to some affection of the 
heart, manifesting itself in changes 
of colour, breathlessness, and acute 
attacks of nervous depression. Dr. 
James Mortimer, the friend and 
medical attendant of the deceased, has 
given evidence to the same effect. 

‘The facts of the case are simple. 
Sir Charles Baskerville was in the 
habit every night before going to bed 
of walking down the famous Yew 
Alley of Baskerville Hall. The evi- 
dence of the Barrymores shows that 
this had been his custom. On the 
4th of May Sir Charles had declared 
his intention of starting next day for 
London, and had ordered Barrymore 
to prepare his luggage. That night 
he went out as usual for his nocturnal 
walk, in the course of which he was in 
the habit of smoking a cigar. He 
never returned. 

(Continued next week) 


EASY NOW TO RID 
YOUR PLACE OF FLIES 


Widely Known Scientist Discovers 
Wonderful Chemical That is Fatal 
to Flies. Not a Poison—Harm- 

less to Stock. 














Flies are one of the most dangerous 
and annoying things with which the 
farmer has to contend. Now, through 
the discovery of E. R. Alexander, 
widely known scientist, you can rid your house 
and barns and livestock of these pests almost in- 
stantly, and with no trouble at all. This discovery 
is in the form of an organic chemical that is fatal 
to flies, and similar pests, such as chiggers, mosqui- 
toes and moths, 





which is called Alexander’s 
Rid-O-Fly, is not a poison. Though it kills files like 
magic. farm animals and human 
affected by it at ail. 


This new discovery, 


beings are not 
In addition to killing these 
insects, Rid-O-Fly is a strong repellant. Flies will 
not come near stock or buildings where Rid-O-Fly 
has been used. Rid-O-fiy is particularly valuable 
for cows and horses, as it is a known fact that 
flies do untold harm to these animals. 

Se confident is Dr. Alexander that his discovery 
will rid your house, barns and live stock of these 
F%3 that he offers to send a $2.00 supply for only 
1.00 on the guarantee that if Rid-O-Fly does not 
solve your fly problems it will cost you nothing 
Two big Kansas City banks guarantee the reliability 
f this offer. 

SEND NO MONEY—just your name and address 
to the Alexander Laboratories, 1572 Gateway Station, 
Kansas City, Mo., and this introductory offer will 
be mailed at once. 














Retailer’s Regular 35c Grade 





A delicious blend sup- ' 
Sent oes Post Prepaid on receipt of your! 


COFFEE 
Fresh From Wholesale Roaster ¢ 
plied direct to families Ib 
ats wholesale price. 4 . 
heck, Money Order or Cash. 


i+ Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


GILLIES COFFEE CO, ts. 82 years 
233-239 Washington Street. New York City! 
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URPLE SAGE: 


“ sy Zane Grey 

















Jane Withersteen was the last of her family, 
the only daughter of one of the richest Mor- 
mons in Utah. She had been taught from 
childhood to respect the Mormon church and 
had always tried to live up to its ideals. But 
as she grew older, she began to feel the in- 
justice of their treatment of the Gentiles and 
to rebel against it. Tull, one of the Mormon 
leaders, was in love with her and angered at 
her refusal to marry him, tried to break her 
will by depriving her of the things she valued 
most. First, Venters, her most faithful rider 
and loyal supporter, was sent away; then ber 
eattle and horses were stolen and her friends 
betrayed her. Of all her friends, only Lassi- 
ter, a stranger from the north country, re- 
mained loyal. Venters, who had at first been 
in love with Jane, has lost his heart to Bess, 
a girl known as the Masked Rider of Oldring’s 
gang of robbers. Whether Jane will remain 
in Utah and live under Mormon rule is one 
of the questions to be solved as the story nears 
its end. The love affair of Venters and Bess 
is brought to a head when she discloses that 
there is gold in their valley and he sees in 
it the opportunity to escape. A chance en- 
counter with “rustlers” ends in a thrilling race, 
in which Venters proves his horse the better 
and captures two of Jane’s favorite mounts. 
Their rider, one of Tull’s men, is later killed 
in an attempt to steal Venters’ “Wrangle”’ 
\ and with the captured horses, Venters rides 
back to face «he Mormons in their stronghold. 

Oldring, the leader, he calls out to give 
news of the “Masked Rider” and shoots him 
through the heart. Afterwards, he finds that 

ess is Oldering’s daughter. 

Meanwhile, Lassiter and Jane are slowly 
reaching an understanding. 


Chapter XX 


(Continued) 


oa it, Jane.” 

“Oh, you'll make me love you! 
How can I help but love you? My heart 
must be stone. But—oh, Lassiter, 
wait, wait! Give me time. I’m not 
what I was. Once it was so easy to 
love. Now it’s easy to hate. Wait! 
My faith in God—some God—still 
lives. By it I see happier times for 
you, poor passion-swayed wanderer! 
For me—a miserable, broken woman. 
I loved your sister Milly. I will love 
you. I can’t have fallen so low—I 
eah't be so abandoned—that I've no 


love left to give you. Wait! Let us 
forget Milly’s sad life. Ah, I knew 
it as no one else on earth! There's 
one thing I shall tell you-if you are 


at my death-bed, but I can’t speak 
now.” 

“T reckon I don’t,want to hear no 
more,” said Lassiter. 

Jane leaned against him; as if some 
pent-up force had rent. its way out, 

fe fell into a paroxysm of weeping. 

iter held her in silent sympathy. 
By degrees she regained composure, 
and she was rising. sensible‘of being 
relieved of a weighty burden, when a 
sudden start on Lassiter’s part alarm- 
ed her. 

“T heard hosses—hosses with muff- 
led hoofs!” he said; and he got up 
guardedly. 

“Where’s Fay?" “asked Jane, hur- 
riedly glancing round the shady knoll. 
The bright-haired child, who had ap- 
peared to be close all the time, was 
not in sight. 

“Fay!” called Jane. 

No answering shout of glee. No 
patter of flying feet. Jane saw Lassi- 
ter stiffen. 


' AY—oh— Fay!” Jane almost 
screamed. 

The leaves quivered and rustled; a 
lonesome cricket chirped in the grass; 

a bee hummed by. The silence of the 
waning afternoon breathed hateful 
portent. It terrified Jane. When had 

. silence been so infernal? 

’ “She’s—only—strayed—out—of ear- 
shot,” faltered Jane, looking at Lassi- 
ter. 

Pale, rigid as a statue, the rider 
stood, not in listening, searching pos- 

‘ ture, but in one of doomed certainty. 

/ Suddenly he grasped Jane with an 

' iron hand, and, turning his face from 
her gaze, he strode with her from the 
knoll. 

“See—Fay played here last—a 
house of stones an’ sticks... An’ 
here’s a corral of pebbles with leaves 
for hosses,” said Lassiter, stridently, 
and pointed tothe ground. “Back an’ 
forth she trailed here... . See, she’s 

buried somethin’—a dead grasshop- 

per—there’s a tombstone.. . here 
she went, chasin’.a lizard—-see the 


<r ’ 


tiny streaked trail...she pulled 
bark off this cottonwood . . . look in 
the dust of the path—the letters you 
taught her—she’s drawn pictures of 
birds an’ hosses an’ people... .Look 
a cross! Oh, Jane, your cross!” 

Lassiter dragged Jane on, and as if 
from a book real the meaning of 
little Fay’s trail. All the way dewn 
the knoll, through the shrubbery, 
round and round a cottonwood, ®ay’s 
vagrant fancy left records of her 
sweet musings and innocent play. 
Long had she lingered round a bird- 
nest to leave therein the gaudy wing 
of a butterfly. Long had she played 
beside the running stream, sending 
adrift vessels freighted with pebbly 
cargo. Then she had wandered 
through the deep grass, ber tiny feet 
scarcely turning a fragic blade, and 
she had dréamed beside some old 
faded flowers. Thus her steps led her 
into the broad lane. The little dim- 
pled imprints of her bare feet show- 
ed clean-cut in the dust; they went 2 
little way down the lane; and then, at 
a point where they stopped, the great 
tracks of a man led out from the 
shrubbery and returned. 


« Lassiter’s Way 


OOTPRINTS told the story of little 

Fay’s abduction. In anguish Jane 
Withersteen turned speechlessly to 
Lassiter, and, confirming her fears, 
she saw him gray-faced, aged all in 
a moment, stricken as if by a mortal 
blow. 

Then all her life seemed to fall 
about her in wreck and ruin. 

“It’s all over,” she heard her voice 
whisper. “It’s ended. I’m going—I’m 
going—” 

“Where?” demanded Lassiter, sud- 
denly looming darkly over her. , 

“To—to those eruel men—” 

“Speak names!’, thundered Lassiter. 

“To Bishop Dyer—to Tull,” went on 
Jane, shocked into obedience. 

“Well—what for?” 

“I want little Fay. I can’t live 
without her. They've stolen her as 
they stole Milly Erne’s child. I must 
have little Fay. I want only her. I 
give up. I'll go and tell Bishop Dyer 
—I’m broken. I'll tell him I’m ready 
for the yoke—only give me back Fay 
—and—and I'll marry Tull!” 

“Never!” hissed Lassiter. 

His long arm leaped at her. Almost 
running, he dragged her under the 
cottonwoods, across the court, into the 
huge hall of Withersteen House, and 
he shut the door with a force that 
jarred the heavy walls. Black Star 
and Night and Bells, since their return, 
had been locked in this hall, and now 
they stamped on the stone floor. 

Lassiter released Jane and like a 
dizzy man swayed from her with a 
hoarse cry and leaned shaking against 
a table where he kept his rider’s ac- 
coutrements. He began to fumble in 
his saddle-bags. His action brought a 
clinking, metallic sound—the rattling 
of gun-cartridges. His fingers trembled 
as he slipped cartridges into an extra 
belt. But as he buckled it over the 
one he habitually wore, his hands 
became steady. This second belt con- 
tained two guns, smaller than the 
black ones swinging low, @nd he 
slipped them round so that his coat 
hid them. Then he fell to swift ac- 
tion. Jane Withersteen wat¢hed him, 
fascinated but uncomprehending; and 
she saw him rapidly saddle Black Star 
and Night. Then he drew her into the 
light of the huge window, standing 
over her, gripping her arm with 
fingers like cold steel. 

“Yes, Jane, it’s ended—but you’re 
not goin’ to Dyer! .. . Pm goin’ 
instead!” 

Looking at him—he was so terrible 
of aspect—she could not comprehend 
his words. Who was this man with 
the face gray as death, with eyes that 
would have made her shriek had she 
the strength, with the strange, ruth- 
lessly bitter lips? Where was the gen- 
tle Lassiter? What was this presence in 
the hall, about him, about her—this 
cold, invisible presence? 

“Yes, it’s ended, Jane,” he was say- 
ing, so awfully quiet and cool.and im- 
placable, “an’ I’m goin’ to make a 
little call. I'll lock you in here, an’ 
when I get back have the saddle- 

. , 
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bags full of mea 
be ready to ride?” _ 
“Lassiter!” cried Jane. 


Desperately she tried to meet his Lassiter—a passionate, loving Womag - 


gray eyes, in vain; desperately she 
tried again, fought herself as feeling 
and thought resurged in torment, and 
she succeeded; and then she knew. 

“No—no—no!” she wailed. “You 
said you’d foregone your vengeance, 
You promised not to kill Bishop 
Dyer.” 

“If you want to talk to me about 
him leave off the Bishop. I don’t un- 
derstand that name, or its use.” 

“Oh, hadn’t you foregone your ven- 
geance on—on Dyer?” 

“Yes.” 

“But—your actions—your words— 
your guns—your terrible looks! ... 
They don’t seem foregoing venge- 
ance?” 


“ TANE, now it’s justice.” 
“You’ll—kill him?” 

“If I live another hour!” 

“You'll kill«him—for yourself—for 
your vengeful hate?” 

“No!” 

“For Mfily Erne’s sake?” 

“No.” 

“For little Fay’s?” 

“No!” 

“Oh—for whose?” 

“For yours!” 

“His blood on my soul!® whispered 
dane, and she fell to her knees. This 
was the long-pending hour of fruition. 
And the habit of years—the religious 
passion of her life—leaped from 
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Winners of the Contest 


We are glad to be able to pub- 
lish in this issue the names of 
the winners of the contest on 
“What I Like Most and Least in 
The American dAgriculturist.” 
Those whose letters had the 
most all-around helpfulness and 
concrete suggestions, were: 

First Prize: John W. Hughes, 
Cambra, Luzerne Co., Pa. 

Second Prize: Mrs. Walter F. 
Porter, Box 137, Oxford, N. Y. 

Third Prize: Miss Anna M. 
Sowther, R. F. D. 4, Conneaut 
Lake, Pa. 

We wish to thank all the en- 
trants and to tell them that we 
will do our best to put into prac- 
tice all the suggestions they 
made. Many voted for a con- 
tinued story as the best feature. 
Let us know what you think of 
our new Sherlock Holmes sérial! 
We hope you'll think it the “‘best 
ever”! 











lethargy, and the long months of 
gradyal drifting to doubt were as if 
they had never been. “If you spill 
his blood it’ll be on my soul—and on 
my father’s. Listen.’’~ And she clasp- 
ed his knees, and clung there as he 
tried to raise her. “Listen. Am I 
nothing to you?” . ‘ 

“Woman—don’t trifle at words! I 
love you! An’ I'll soon prove it!” 

“Tl give myself to you—Ill ride 
away with you—marry you, if only 
you'll spare him?” 

His answer was a cold, ringing, 
terrible laugh. 

“Lassiter—I’ll love you. Spare him!” 

“No!” 

She sprang up in despairing, break- 
ing spirit, and encircled his neck with 
her arms, andy held him in an em- 
brace that he strove vainly to loosen. 
“Lassiter, would you kill me? I’m 
fighting my last fight for the principles 
of my youth—love of religion, love 
of father. You don’t know—you 
can’t guess the truth, and I can’t 
speak it! I’m losing all. I’m chang- 
ing. All I’ve gone through is noth- 
ing to this hour. ‘Pity me—help me 
in my weakness. You’re strong again 
—oh, so cruelly, coldly strong! You’re 
killing me. I see you—feel you as 
some other Lassiter! My master, be 
merciful—spare him!” 

His answer was a ruthless smile, 

She clung the closer to him, and 
leaned her panting breast on him, and 
lifted her face to his. “Lassiter, I 
do love you! It’s leaped out of my 
agony. It comes suddenly with a 
terrible blow of truth. You are a 
man! I never knew it till now. 
Some wonderful change came to me 
when you buckled on these guns and 
showed that gray, awful face. I loved 
you then. All my life I’ve loved, 
but never as now. No woman can 
love like a broken woman. If it were 
not for one thing—just one thing— 
and yet! I can’t speak it—I’d glory 
in your manhood—the lion in you that 
means to slay for me. Believe me— . 
and spare Dyer. Be merciful—great 















but I’m a woman—a beautiful wo 






—and I love you! Take m 
me in some wild place—and love me 
and mend my broken heart. Spare 








































































































































him and take me away.” 
She lifted her face closer and cloger { an 
to his, until their lips nearly touchea, [me 224 
and she hung upon his neck, and with hers aily 
strength almost spent pressed and sti} ceived f 
pressed her palpitating body to his, met act 
“Kiss me!” she whispered, blindly, devnin ‘ 
“No—not at your price!” he answer. 13 cars 
ed. His voice had changed or ghe Amon 
had lost clearness of hearing. in this 1 
“Kiss me! . . . Are you a man? peen th: 
Kiss me and save me!” sections. 
“Jane, you never played fair with soon be 
me. But now you’re blisterin’ your Morellos 
lips—blackenin’ your soul with lies! market 
“By the memory wf my mother cribed t 
by my Bible—no! By my hope of “ped swe 
heaven I swear I love you!” weets.” 
Lassiter’s gray lips formed sound. In vie 
less words that meant even her love the city 
could not avail to bend his will. As canning 
if the hold of her arms was that of who ma 
a child’s he loosened it and steppe New Yo 
away. nem 9, 
“Wait! Don’t go! Oh, hear a last cherries 
word! . . . May a more just and siderable 
merciful God than the God I was tornia. 
taught to worship judge me, forgive through 
me—save me! For I can no longer the sma 
keep silent! . . . Lassiter, in pleading and are 
for Dyer I’ve been pleading more for hand. 7 
my father. My father was a Mormon the swee 
master, close to the leaders of the preservec 
‘church. It was my father who sent etived h 
Dyer out to proselyte. It was my sumed b; 
father who had the blue-ice eye and ties of tk 
the beard of gold. It was my father from pus 
you got trace of in the past years, sour che 
Truly, Dyer ruined Milly Erne— to arrive 
dragged her from her home—to Utah bath Day 
—to Cottonwoods. But it was for in dema 
my father. If Milly Erne was ever these con 
wife of a Mormon that Mormon was ers direc 
my father! I never knew—never will tor their 
know whether or not she was a wife. urers als: 
Blind I may be, Lassiter—fanatically sometime 
faithful to a false religion I may have age until 
been, but I know justice, and my The cl 
father is beyond human justice. Sure- ported to 
ly he is meeting just. punishment— farmer w 
somewhere. Always it has appalled than he 
me—the thought of your killing Dyer shelf to ; 
for my fatker’s sins. So I have is no use 
prayed!” ? or poor q 
sion hous 
“ JANE, the past is dead. In my love ayen gett 
for you I. forgot the past. This = cher 
thing I’m about to do ain’t for myself = noon 
or Milly or Fay. It’s not because of pally ~6 
anythin’ that ever happened in the a = te 
past, but for what is happenin’ right ie or t 
now. It’s for you! .. . An’ listen. mart ba: 
Since I was a boy I’ve never thanked al 
God for anythin’. If there is a God ter tot 
—an’ I’ve come to believe it—I thank heey 
Him now for the years that made me night = 
Lassiter! . . I can reach down an’ boars fh. 
feel these big guns, an’ know what I ae. An 
can do with them. An’, Jane, only mission 1 
one of the miracles Dyer professes will receiv 
to believe in can save him!” fornia pac 
Again for Jane Withersteen came ing 8 ibs 
the spinning of her brain in darkness, cherries 
and as she whirled in endless chaos Seraia P 
she seemed to be falling at the feet diferent s 
of a luminous figure—a man—Lassiter 
—who had saved her from herself, 
who could not be changed, who would Trer 
slay rightfully. Then she slipped in- Fruits— 
to utter blackness. Which in ; 
When she recovered from her faint week, 
she became aware that she was lying heavy rai 
on a couch near the window in her the night 
sitting room. Her brow felt damp Strawberri: 
and cold and wet; someone was chaf- from the } 
ing her hands; she recognized Judkins, Fulton sect 
and then saw that his lean, hard hour of ¢ 
face wore the hue and look of ex- stock was 
cessive agitation. Lower Hu 
“Judkins!” Her voice broke weakly. $1 at 10@ 
“Aw, Miss Withersteen, youre ego 2! 
comin’ round fine. Now jest lay still Islan 
a little. You’re all right; everythin’s from 
all right.” likewise in 
“Where is—he?” wet and m 
“Who?” heavy sup} 
“Lassiter!” Tiver red r. 
“You needn’t worry none about Wc p pint ; 
him.” . FS Dpint. H 
“Where is he? Tell me—instantly. arrived on 
“Wal, he’s in the other room patch- first time 
in’ up a few triflin’ bullet-holes.” Were steadi 
“Ah! . . . Bishop Dyer?” they brougt 
“When I seen him last—a matter Cherries 
of half an hour ago, he was on his on June 21 
knees. He was some busy, but he : sweets 
‘wasn’t prayin’!” , 0@65c, bi: 
“How strangely you talk! I'll < ted sours . 
up. I’mt-well, strong again. T Of western - 
me. Dyer on his knees! What was te swee 
he doing?” $1.00 ana ; 
(To be continued) rian 9 
Which sola 
No, I can’t do without your mage ars of Cali: 
zine. I am an old lady 78 years cally 
Confined to my house all on 
800@ $1. 
. Under he 
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Who Buys the Cherries 
HERSCHEL HB: JONES 

In the last week cherries arrived in 

+ increasing quantities from California 

and from New York state. The Hud- 

son river valley shipments increased 

steadily and a small shipment ~was re- 

ceived frpm western New York. These 

met active competition from the Cali- 

fornia cherries, of which as many as 
13 cars per day were received. 

Among the early cherries received 
in this market Early Richmonds have 
peen the most prominent from eastern 
sections. The bulk of the supply wild 
soon be Montmorency’s and English 
Morellos. In the terminology of the 
market, however, all cherries are des- 
cribed by such names as “red sours,” 
“req sweets,” “black sweets” or “white 
sweets.” 

In view of the fact that people of 
the city generally do very little home 
canning, it is interesting to find out 
who makes the demand for cherries. 
New York ordinarily consumes be- 
tween 9,000,000 and 10,000,060 Ibs. of 
cherries per year, of which a con- 
siderable proportion comes from Cali- 
fornia. The greater part of these go 
through wholesalers and jobbers to 
the small fruit stands and peddlars 
and are undoubtedly eaten out of 
hand. This applies to practically all 
the sweet cherries, although some are 
preserved. The red sour cherries re- 
etived here are practically all con- 
gmed by the Jewish people. Quanti- 
ties of them are sold on the east side 
from push carts.’ For this reason red 
gour cherries should not be shipped 
to arrive on Saturday, the Jewish Sab- 
bath Day. Montmerency cherriees are 
in demand among pie bakers but 
these concerns usually send their buy- 
ers direct to the country to contract 
for their supplies. Syrup manufact- 
urers also use quantities of cherries, 
sometimes placing them in cold stor- 
age until required. 

The cherry crop this year is re- 
ported to be light, so it behooves every 
farmer who has more good cherries 
than he needs for his own ‘pantry 
shelf to get them to market, There 
is no use in sending wormy, over ripe 
or poor quality cherries to a commis- 
sion house for you run a risk of not 
even getting transportation costs, but 
good cherries will _be in demand in all 
Yarge markets. 

Hudson river growers use princi- 
pally the 4-quart climax basket, like 
& grape basket but with a solid cover. 
Some of their cherries are shipped in 
quart baskets like those used for 
Strawberries. Very few growers ship 
incar lots, most using express. Cher- 
ties must be delivered soon after mid- 
night to get the best prices. A. few 
holrs delay may make a great differ- 
ence. Any licensed and bonded com- 
Mission merchant who deals in fruit 
Will receive them. The popular Cali- 
fornia package is a flat box contain- 
ing 8 lbs., divided in half with the 
cherries packed in rows. The Cali- 
fornia cherries also come in lugs of 
different sizes. 


Trend of the Markets 


Fruits—The market for all fruits, 
Which in general held steady during 
the week, was almost demoralized by 
heavy rains that lasted throughout 
the night and morning of Jtine 21. 

Wherries under liberal recepits 
from the Hudson valley, Oswego and 
Fulton sections declined in price every 

of the night and considerable 
stock was unsold for lack of buyers. 
Lower Hudson berries sold on June 
#1 at 10@15c, upper river 15@20c, 
Oswego 25@30c, Fulton 1c, and 
Long Islands 25@30c p at. Raspber- 
Ties from the Hudson valley were 
lkewise in very poor condition, being 
Wet and moldy. They met unusually 
heavy supplies from N. J. Hudson 
river red raspberries sold from 5¢ to 
ic p pint and black caps from 10-13¢ 
P pint. Hudson valley red currants 
arrived on the N. Y. market for the 

time on June 17 and supplies 
Were steadily increasing. On June 21 

ey brought mostly 16@18c per qt. 

Cherries from the Hudson valley 
on June 21 as follows: for 4-q baskets, 
gp 75c@$1.00, white sweets 
hd °c, black sweets $1.00@1.25 and 
; aoere 50@65c. A small shipment 
. pps N. Y. cherries brought for 
$1.00 Sweets 65@75c, black sweets 

“Y and red sours 65@75c. Black 
_— and other boxed cherries 
pom sold_in eompetition with q0 

of California boxed cherries were 

cally neglected. 
a! supplies b 
800@ $1. 
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ed under liber- 
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- Reviewing the Latest 





son, 91 cars, cantaloupe prices on 

June 20 dropped nearly 50%. Georgia 

cantaloupes sold as low as 25c p crate 

of 18 melons. Best California stock 
in standard crates of 45, melons 
dropped from $8.00 to $4.00@4.50. 

The market was still weak on June 

21 and prices declined to $3.50 @3.75. 

Federal reports indicate a 23% in- 

credse in cantloupe acreage, this sea- 

son; . 

On June 21 there were not enough 
old crop apple sales to establish quo- 
tations. New crop apples from Geor- 
gia were in, fair condition. Yellow 
Transparent brought $2.25 and Red 
Astrachan and Early Harvest $2.75 
p bu basket, 

Vegetables—There was a decline in 
he week ending June 21 on practically 
all varieties of produce. Va. cabbage 
dropped to new low levels of 25@50c 
100 lb. crate. New carrots declined 
from 5@é6c p bunch to 2@3c, lettuce 
from $1.@1.25 p bbl. to 50@75c; 
string beans from $3. to 3.50 p bu to 
$1.@1.50: old potatoes from $3.@3.25 
to $2.50@2 for Green Mt. No. 1 p 
180 Ibs.; and new potatoes from $3.~ 
50@5 to $3@3.75 p bbl. of No. 1 cob- 
blers. Green peas from Madison co. 
N. Y. arrived on the N. Y. city mar- 

~ket on June 15 bringing $3.25 per bu. 
The arfiva] of a full carload Buffalo 


Markets and Prices 


{ 


strictly fancy selected large white eggs 
with light yolks are relatively scarce 
and find a ready market. 

Poultry—Trade was active in the 
last week for broilers of good quality 
over 2 pounds in weight. There was 
an oversupply of poor, white broilers. 
Increased demand are expected the 
week before July 4, with prices about 
47c. The term “Boston Broilers” is 
applied in the market to fine, plump, 
colored birds, mostly Rhode Island 
Reds, which bring this top price. 
Fowls were not in demand. The 
supply of L I ducks was light, but 
prices did not advance. 

Hay—In spite of continuous reports 
that thére was no more hay in the 
country it arrived in astonishing 
quantities from widely scattered ship- 
ping sections. Buyers are buying only 
for current use in view of weak con- 
dition of the market. Several large 
shipments were received by barge, 
Market was unsettled on June 21 and 
prices $3 @4 per ton under last week’s 
close. No. 1 rye and oat straw de- 
clined $1 per ton. No. 1 Timothy in 
large bales sold at $28 on June 21. 

Live stock—Calves at. N Y ad- 
vanced $1.25 per cwt on June 21 due 
to light receipts and cooler weather. 
Stronger feeling on cows. Bulls 
steady. Lamb market was weak, but 








Quotations from the New York Market 
The following are the prices at which farm products of special in- 
terest just now to eastern farmers, sold on the New York City whole- 
sale markets (as reported by the State Department of Farms and 
Markets on June 21): 
EGGS, Nearbys (per dozen) 
Hennery Whites, extras..... ee Caveneeesscseces SOS 
Hennery Extra firsts........ peowcsccccccocccccecce; SEQET 
(eee Pe ree ecocccccecccecesn, 388@35 
Gathered Whites, firsts to extra firsts....... coocccse S3Q@RS 
Whites, undergrades....*......... KO eeesecsceoecs ese 27@30 
Hennery browns, extra fancy............ etwas “Cn 
Gathered browns and mixed colors, extras.......... 31@33 
Ee oh ce a kt akked eaters 6S GES oO aa e 29@30 
DE. ed cacSowdecccascaege bare sh Chwiesteune e 27@28 
BUTTER, (per pound) 
Creamery high score.........c.cbeceees [aa eanG helene 37@3T% 
ee ee OS 8 oc ne cee eeesesesedeseas 34@35 
State Galry,. SOE tO PTIMG.. oc cosscrcccecssccesevers 31@33 
CALVES, (per pound) 
Country Dressed, choice... ........ rere ee ee ee 15 
Country Dressed, good to prime........c.seeeeeees - 13@14 
Te Pe Siweviwowe e Mm cannes 12% 
Good to medium......cceesccceces Chess oeeecsnes 11@12 
rr ee Ccacccusses eee. eres 6@ 7 
HAY AND STRAW, (per ton) 
Timnstiie Wo. 3 Clare WOMB). 2c ci ccccesececcscse $24.00 @26.00 
Timothy No. 3 (large bales)......... copccnstede 21.00 @ 23.00 
Shipping Hay (large bale8)..........cecccscccess 18.00 @19.00 
Panes. Be Clever MIME .g.cc oc cc ccckscscss ° 23.00 @ 25.00 
Wine BEGG BOO. Daddies cas dcedesds ce tenenne hnevkns 37.00 @38.00 
Oat Straw No. 1....... daemon tenn te eae Sewees 16.00 @17.00 
LIVE POULTRY, Express lots (per pound) 
Fowls, colored and leghorns (weight 5 Ibs and over).. 26@27c 
Roosters ee ees ere eee eee as ee ee eoceses YG 
Broilers, fancy colored.....ce.ss-eesesrocs evcvvces 42@47c 








peas two days later created consider- 
able comment. On June 21 Madison 
co. peas brought $3.50@3.75 per bu 
for best stock, western N. Y. mostly 
$3.50@3.75 and California peas in 
crates of 40-50 Ibs mostly $4.25. 

Orange co. romaine advanced under 
an active demand to $1.25 p 5-pk 
hamper and spinach $1.25@1.75 p 
erate. Celery in the rough for small 
size. crates $5.@6 and for washed 
bunched stock $1.25@1.50. Lettuce 
during the past week was liberal] and 
prices of $1.00@1.25 p crate on June 
21 were slightly lower than on the 
same day for the previous week. 
Western N. Y. lettuce sold for fancy 
stock at $1.75@2.00 per crate. 

Dairy Products—Butter supplies 
were very plentiful last week Not 
much fluctuation but prices advanced 
%c p lb on June 21 as a result of 
speculative buying of futures. Un- 
salted butter advanced 2c. U.S Dept. 
of Agr. reported 13,125,000 Ibs in cold 


storage in-four largé markets on June ~ 


1, 1922, as compared with 21,682,000 
Ibs on June 1], 1921. = 
Inthe various national cheese mar- 
kets a feeling of-uncertainty prevails 
in spite of fairly active demand. 
Whole milk, short held, specials, colored 
or white 1914@20c; fresh specials, 19%@ 
; average run 18%@19c; fair to good 
174@18c: lower grades 164%@1l7c; swiss, 
fancy 37@38c; No. 1, 33@36c. 
Eggs—Receipts have been exceed- 
ingly heavy for the last week averag- 
ing 36,000 cases per day. The storage 
houses are filled and new receipts 
have to go into immediate consump- 
tion. Buyers only meeting needs 
from day to day. The VU. S. Dept. of 
Agr. reports 8,043,000 cases of eggs 
in storage in the entire country on 
June 1, 1922 as compared with 6,- 
844,000 on June 1, 1921. However, 
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“ ers 


improved demand caused priceg to 
advance 50@75c on June 21. Sheep 
were steady. Hogs were weak but 
better demand caused prices to ad- 
vance slightly. The following were 
the prices at which stock sold at 60th 
St market, New York, June 21: 
BULLS, common to good $4.05@4.75, 
smooth and fat $4. 5.25; COWS, a few 
choice $6 00, common $1.40, heavy canners 


$1.75@2.25; LAMBS, epringers $13.50@ 
14.50, Prime State $11.00@13.00, choice 
yearlings $7.00@9.00, common ta good 


6 00@8.00; SHEEP, choice Wethers $4.00@ 

5.00; choice ewes, $4.25@5.00; HOGS, York- 
$11.50@11.75, heavy $11.00@11.50; 
roughts $8.75@9 25. 

Grain—The following were the cash 
grain quotations for June 20: 

At New York No 2 red wheat $1.27% 
p bu, No 2 hard winter $1.28%, No'2 mixed 
durum $1.32, Corn No 2 mixed 79%, white 
oats No 2 46c, No 3, ass, export rye, 
99%4c barley malting 73@77c 

At Chicago No 3 Spring wheat $1.24 p 
bu, White corn, No 2, ce, yellow corn 
No 3, CON GOle, White oats, No 2, 35%4@ 
3844c, No. 3, 33%@36c. 


Feeds—Buffalo Market 


feed, $34.00@3500, cottonseed 
meal 36%, 00@49.50; cottonseed meal 
43%, $55.85@56.85; Oil meal 30% to 31% 
(local bille $45.50@46.00 Dry Brewers’ 
grsies $31 a sag , Sprin bran 
21@21.50, Hard Winter brah $22 23 25, 
Middlings 23.50, 

W hite 


Gluten 


Standard Spring 
Choice Flour Middlings $28.75@29.00, 
hominy $26.20@26.76.. 





Four Points in Cultivation—Culti- 
vation is the first, last and middle 


» word in good gardening practices. It 


is the great secret of successful gard- 
ening. It destroys the weeds, leaving 
that much more plant-food for the 
Plants It conserves moisture, saving 
it for that day later on in the summer 
which is not a rainy day. Cultivation 
opens up the. soi] and allows friendly 
bacteria to work. A. cultivated gar- 
den looks much better and will pro- 






aranteed to give 
satisfaction or 
mone refunded. 
$1 sufficient 
for ordinary cases j 
Postpaid on receipt of price A 
lordescriptive booklet —= 
451 Fourth Ave.. Pittsburgh, Pa 
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BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 
Mailed free to any address 
by the author. 


H. Clay Glover Co. Inc. 


129 West 24st St. 2 New Yorts 


EGGS "ane 


FRESH WHITES AND BROWNS 

ALSO DUCK Eccs 
trade bave been over 40 ye 

Ups Gp. cofully graded and pastes oe 
We buy or handle on commission. 
aco. re SS 

n ommission Me 
23-25 Jay Street New Yerk City 


*\Jhis Crystal Fountain Pert 
Self-Filling---Guaranteed Not to Leak 


Now {se your opportunity to get = genuine 

fountain pen ‘ a wary ie rr 

N hipment in from Japan ve! 

guaranteed ona money back basis, "hates 

point with every order, Send money 
er, check or cash to 


STAL PEW CO. 
176 woodstae Ave, Newark, WM. J. 
Newark, New Jersey 
feeds more than 1,000,000 people daily 


Adam Hebeler & Co. 
46-48 St., Commerce St., Newark, N. J, 
are reputable wholesale dealers in 


Eggs, Live Poultry and Veal 


Try us; you will ship more than once. 




















for the 
building 

















Farmers Supplied witb 
STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 
for Hay and Straw baling, etc. ! 
Quality Guaranteed 


H. P. & H. F. Wilson Co. 
520 Washington St. New York 











EGGS WANTED 


Well packed, evenly graded, Whites and Browns 
bring highest prices. 


Lewis & Sandbank 
Bonded Commission Merchants, 


152 Reale St., New York. 
REFS. GREENWICH BANK: COM. AGENCIES 


LIVE STOCK OFFERINGS 


either for sale or purchase. Can best be reached 
“through a live medium. Classified advertisements 
in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST bring sub- 
stantial results from both near and far. 


DRY MILK 


FOR CALVES, PIGS AND HENS 

needing cow’s skimmed milk. B 
oF 250 ibe A’ irial 23° pounds. mg 
W. A. RANDEL R. 7, SEYMOUR, CONN. 














'¥Y. ‘DEWBERRY, Raspberry plants, 
tei CROWNS, Tomato, Cantalope a other 
the best and true-to-name. F . our 


v. R ALLEN, Lane Road, No. {, Seaford. Del. 











When Writing Advertisers 
Mention 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 





duce a maximum crop. 
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A Tough Battery 


for Rough Trips 


Long, hard runs—rough roads—extremes of hot and cold. That’s 
the everyday life of the battery, and the reason why the lowest 
cost battery to have is the toughest, most powerful and durable 
battery you can buy. 

Hundreds of thousands of owners have found this to be the 
Willard Threaded Rubber Battery. They find the best possible 
assurance of long battery life and low battery cost in the tough 
Threaded Rubber Insulation between the tough Willard plates. 


All the dealers listed below give the Willard Standard of.Service.on all makes of nttaaten: 


NEW YORK 
Albany, Tayior- Daicoim Co. Ing. 
Albion.... N. Mona 
Amenia, Bade ‘feo ‘Serv. Co 
Amsterdam. Ly gee Battery 

o. 


jon 
oe eBictery Co. tne ae 
Binghamton. w Mops Hee Bone Hct. £0. 


I may i 
wine ® Batt Sales & Equip. 


0. 
Clinton Garage, 
Littlefield & Holden 
Reliance Batt. es a Co., Inc. 
ambridge eeescaces R. J. W 




















4 
‘ 
Cor 
* 
1 
De Ruyter .»+ De Ruyter Auto 


Service Station 
Duakirck, Dunkirk Battery & 
Ity Station 
Rast Aurora... .. Pratt's Electric 
Service Station 
t Syracuse ....LaCelle Bros. 
icott ville. AK. Stanbro 
Eimire ..Laurence T. Ketchum 
pee Rockaway....... Geo. 
lushing, Vernon Batt. & ign. Co. 
Prankfort....... 
Preeport......L._ Streck 
Fulton... Ciark Battery Service 
GOMerVe ..... 05 Vail 
jens Falls . : Tire Shop 
seville . . Dillon's Electrical 
vice Station 
Granville....John R. Webster 
Great Neck. L. I.. Universal 





Ithec arion B Inc. 
Jemaks, Li. yon Storage Batt. 


°., inc 
Jemestoye. Sullivan & Loune- 


ury. 
eons. ; 4 get & Sen 


Kingston Fra: L. Brown 
Lake Placid. Griedale & Bacv do. 

wa Homan °. 
1 red Firey 


ik po: a, 
long Be: Beach, Long oa Batt. 
Long isiand City, Steiner Elect. 





Lysabrook, L. I., Peterson Sto. 


Batt. Co. I 
Malone.... H. Perkins & Son 
Poelimits 


M aron 

mm ee Batt. 
Serv, Co. 

plodiee. .J. EB. Foster Inc. 


» Winter Sto Bet Co. 
Millerton... .. — Storage 


ttery Com 
ae Monticello Storage 


ttery 
Kisco..... N. E. Gavitt 
Mr. Verne. Mt. Vernon Charg- 


G 
Newark. .....Beach Electric_Co> 
-Newburgh Batt. 
Station 


lew Rochelle... .. Robert Bowen 
Re ee Richard A. Bonntwell 
t Co. 
Bronx Service Sa tion 
H.C. Entricken 
puree Dest. & Fee Co. 


rs Ss. ine 3 ‘Sta’ ) 
° Gone inc. *. 
Mee he Co. 





awan oon . H.W. 
Norwich, Norwich Motor & Ma- 


$ 

4 

i su 
yr 
oF 


Willard Batt. Co. 
Niagara Falls. Hart Elect. Serv. 
North 


— oe ee Battery Shop 
sera se h Laon 
Oyster Bay.. Fine’ Automotive 
petesinersese , Soraker Hodge 


Resp eee Ee 





Sales Corp 
Richfield Springs 
Long Island 
co ‘ 


’ Service 
Roberts Brothers 
a —}' Beach Rockaway 


att. Service Station 





OEE | L. I., A. Gould! 


beencsesenes E Ui 
uirnby Sm! 
orks 
Syracuse...... Paul C._ Little 
arrytown...... ..G..& L. Auto 
Elect, Co. 

Pere A. Seeley yt 
Tully, Tully lati. & Vulc 

Utica, Sater Elect Co., Inc. 


ne. 
wet par aese 


a Knig 
Williamson, Tassel! & Fairbanks 
oodmere, L. I...... Woodmere 
Battery Service 
Yonkers...Chas. W. Headden 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown... ......Wickersham 


Elect Co. 
Ardmore, Hand Batt. & Elect. 
rv. 
Bangor, Seater: 8 Sto. Bor os Sta. 


Berwick 
Bethiehem, Hiess Auto upp. Co. 
Bloomeburt, Stor — Co. 


Ww. «> 
Butter, Maiicepie & Kennedy Co. 
arbondale, Bartholomay 
saseery Service Station 
ester F. a & So. 


Clarion % A es 
Coatesville home 


Se, Auto Fiect Serv. Co. 
Coraopolis. .Coraopolis Serv. Co. 
Ditisoorg. Keystone Auto Co. 


tow: 
m, Hull Batt. Ign. Co. 
ee le oncate Sto Batt. Co. 
quvese Auto & 
4 ach. 


ee -Dou jas & Bouman 
i) igliesh 
“Motor Bec. Sales 


jazelton, Hazelton Battery Co. 
urcher’s Battery & 


tion 
Lansdowne... esse Auto 


ie wpa aae € Eo. 
Logubers Batt. & 


ewe. a. 4 SalesCo, 

Manheim. ........ Robt. L. Fry 

Marcus ‘Hook, ae Palmer Batt. 
Station 


Meshoppen. ..Kintner & Fuller 
Milton... -Cawley Bros. 
Mount Airy, ‘@Philadelphia) 
Bracken's Batt. Serv. Co. 
Nazareth..... . B. Hess & Sons 
Nicholson......A. S. Williams - 
Norristown ..... Schoettle Bros. 


Penn Highway Gara 
leave Bree, 


Scranton, 
Shamokin, [— Batt. Serv. 


Slatington, Reinamith Serv. Sta. 
Souderton, Motor Elect. & Batt. 


R ir 
Stroudsburg. nr geandt Batt. & 
Sunbury, Gheen Batt. Serv. Co. 
Towanda, Means Sales & Serv. 


Batt. Co. 
Witkes-Barre..Kitsee Batt. Co. 
York. ..Sherman-Shaw Company 


NEW JERSEY 
Arlington. . ‘Store se Battery 
Asbury Park. 


: « Dechert: 
——_ City E teelman 
Bayonne avons 


se Batt. 
_.Daketeeal at Ante — 
Sth 


a, Boonton Sto. “Batt. "Co. 
..-.Deal Auto. Co. 





Totten'’s Garage 
sath Sto. Batt. 


Dover 
East Oran 


Auto Supply & R, 
Elizabeth, Union t+ 


Serv. 
Englewood, Paitsade Sto. Batt. 
Flemington........... Hearnen 
Pranklin....... Frank R. = 
Freehold, Freehold Elect. ° 
Hackensack, Palisad je Sto. Batt. 


Mamburg@, The Harden Gar. Co. 
Harrison, aa Tire & Batt. 


Hoboken, Ln Serv. 


Irvington. 
Jersey City. ‘Starter tr Bont. Serb. 


of Jersey Cit: 
Lakewood, fallace Bros Mach. 
Manscause.., 


Varese ¥~>4 


Machine Co. 











Bound B Brook, 
gumaate, Summit Sto. Batt. = 


ee essere 


Trenton, Hearnen Battery 


ttery Co. 
wee hiee! B Ames 


Bat 
Ditch Bowers rt p Tayior Tac. 
Lane Bros. Gar 
Milburn Brothers 
Southern Auto Electric Co. 
Bel Air........ Kunkel! Serv. Co. 
Brooklyn... ocr Batt. Serv. 


Gembridge, Cambri ao Batt. Co. 
eee * PO to Tire & 


Batt Ly Works 
» Chestertown Batt. 





+ . Batt. Co. 
Frederick... “og Gee erick Sto. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 
Made in Canada by the Willatd Storage Battery Co. of Canada, Limited, Toronto; Ont. 





THREADED 
RUBBER 
BATTERY 
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